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There are no substitutes. Jen-Sal alone supplies Hog Cholera wot ss 
Vaccine of Tissue Origin that is rendered innocuous by Crystal 
Violet dye—an exclusive process that insures retention of max- 


imum antigenicity. 
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A single 5 cc. dose of this new-process Crystal Violet Vac- 
cine of Tissue Origin confers protection on healthy swine against 
field exposure for a period of approximately one year. 


Patent Applied For 
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(Code: Vivac)..... $6.00 (Code: Vilet) ... . $25.00 
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Animals Failed to Reproduce 
Where Nights Were Hot 


The malarias, dysenteries, helminthiases, 
trypanosomiases, and treponemiases contribute 
greatly to the death and retardation of native 
peoples of the African and Asian tropics. The 
colossal waste of human life and energy from 
these diseases is a persistent challenge to pub- 
lic health authorities. The etiological agents 
of these diseases are well known and are avail- 
able to any investigator in abundance, but 
their host-vector-parasite relationships are 
poorly understood. 

One of the limiting factors in research into 
human and animal diseases in tropical Africa 
and Asia has been the large expense of obtain- 
ing the necessary experimental animals from 
the United States or Europe. Because of the 
paramount importance of further research to 
find the weak point in the parasite-host re- 
lationships and the most economical key to the 
problem of prevention and control, a study was 
undertaken by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
to determine a means of maintaining a colony 
of experimental animals. 

After many attempts native feeds were found 
Satisfactory for white mice, white rats, guinea 
pigs and domestic rabbits. Rats and mice re- 
produced adequately on the coast of Liberia 
(Monrovia), but rabbits and guinea pigs would 
not reproduce there. When these latter ani- 
mals were taken to Ganta (elevation 1200 feet) 
they bred satisfactorily. Some experiments re- 


sulted in the conclusion that this difference 
was due to the cooler nights at Ganta (aver- 
age about 73° F.). In addition to the difficul- 
ties met in formulating an adequate ration 
from native feedstuff and in obtaining repro- 
duction much effort was required to protect 
the laboratory animals from indigenous infec- 
tious diseases and parasitisms. 
7 7 A 5 


Announcement of Removal 


The editorial offices of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
are being moved to Kansas City, Missouri. 
After August 20, 1949, all communications 
should be addressed as follows: 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Surte 803, Livestock EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Kansas City 15, Missouri 


To better serve the profession, VETERINARY 
MEDICINE has completed plans to move the 
editorial offices to the heart of America’s live- 
stock producing region. 

New, enlarged offices for carrying on the 
editorial work and circulation duties have been 
established. Arrangements have been made 
for improved publication facilities which will 
assure even better service to our readers. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE will continue to be a 
wholly independent publication. Our endeavor 
is to serve the profession as a whole—we have 
no other interests, no individual groups to 
serve. We shall continue our efforts to serve 
faithfully and impartially. 
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A.V.M.A. Detroit Meeting 


Marking another milestone in the advance- 
ment of veterinary medicine in this country, 
the eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, in Detroit 
July 11-14, 1949, was a signal success. An at- 
tendance of over 2100 veterinarians, many of 
them escorting their wives and families, taxed 
the facilities of Detroit’s finest hotels. In gen- 
eral the literary program was well attended, 
some sessions of particular interest even 
crowded. A number of unusual features were 
included in the four day meeting. 

A television broadcast of a 30-minute panel 
discussion of fracture fixation in small ani- 
mals, shown on a large screen before the sec- 
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tion on small animals was enthusiastically 
received. This television program, presented 
for the dog owning public, illustrated with 
Slides of z-ray plates, demonstrated the ver- 
satility of this medium for dissemination of 
information. Those contributing to the broad- 
cast program included; Dr. G. B. Schnelle, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. L. R. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; 
Dr. Otto Stader, Ardmore, Pa.; Dr. W. O. 
Brinker, East Lansing, Mich.; and Dr. S. R. 
Elko, Highland Park, Mich. 

An evening session having for its theme, As 
Others See Us, was presented before the larg- 
est audience assembled during the convention. 
Mr. J. G. Hays, Professor of Dairy Husbandry, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, served 
as moderator for this interesting program in 
which a county agricultural agent, a farmer, 
a livestock editor, a nutritionist, an extension 


animal husbandryman, a dog fancier and ken- 
nel club official took part. 

Communications shared the limelight of 
attraction. The mobile phone and the two- 
way radio for direct contact between his car 
and office or home promises practical aid to 
the practitioner that will make possible 
prompt response to emergency calls. 


Other presentations of merit are a tribute — 


to those who led the discussions. The general 
committee also are to be congratulated for a 
job well done—even the weather was made to 
order. 

Officers of the A.V.M.A. 

Officers to serve for the ensuing year were 
installed at the general session on Thursday, 
July 14. Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., practitioner of 
New York City assumed his duties as presi- 
dent; Dr. William M. Coffee, practitioner, La 
Center, Ky., was selected as president-elect. 
Other officers are as follows: 

First Vice-president—Dr. William F. Irwin, 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Second Vice-president—Dr. 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 
Third Vice-president—Dr. Joseph M. Veilleux, 

Quebec, Can. 

Fourth Vice-president—Dr. C. A. Brandly, 

Madison, Wis. 

Fifth Vice-president—Dr. A. E. Bott, East St. 

Louis, Il. 

Treasurer—Dr. W. A. Young, Chicago, IIl. 
Chairman of the Executive Board—Dr. W. G. 
Brock, Dallas, Texas. 


O. A. Lopez, 


Officers of the W. V. M. A. 

Dr. Helen Goldshaft Wornikoff was elected 
President of the Women’s Veterinary Medical 
Association at a meeting in Hotel Book-Cadil- 
lac, July 12. Other officers include: 

Eastern Vice-president—Dr. Norma Greiner 

Kopp, Astoria, L. I. i 
Central Vice-president—Dr. Ruth Householder, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Western Vice-president —Dr. Mary Dunlap, 

Berkeley, California. 

Southern Vice-president—Dr. Marie Hall, Au- 
burn, Ala. 
Treasurer—Dr. Lois Calhoun, East Lansing, 

Mich. 

Secretary—Dr. Lorraine Beaman, Boston, Mass. 

The W. V. M. A. was organized in 1947 and 
has a membership of a goodly percentage of 
the 150 graduate veterinarians who are en- 
gaged in all branches of veterinary medicine. 
The meetings are held annually at the time 
and place of that of the A. V. M. A. Dr. 
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Patricia O’Connor, New York, relinquished the 
office of president. 


Address of the President 
In his address at the opening session of 
the Detroit meeting, Dr. L. M. Hurt, retiring 
president of the A.V.M.A., spoke of the rapidly 
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increasing world population in the face of 


definite static or decreasing food production. 


This food situation though not evident to 
the rural veterinarian in this country is of 
growing concern to scientists. Notwithstand- 
ing a succession of bumper wheat crops, corn 
crops etc., and inadequate storage facilities 
for them in our midwest, the situation has 
reached a critical stage in many countries. 
No country, including our own United States, 
can view with complacency the growing prob- 
lem which attends overpopulation and the 
known deficiencies which result from under- 
nourishment. 


Entertainment 

The local committee on entertainment 
headed by Dr. Robert F. Willson provided in- 
teresting social activities for the women and 
others registered. A conducted tour of the 
famed Greenfield Village followed by a lunch- 
eon at the Dearborn Inn, Alumni banquets, 
hobby tours, Detroit and Windsor, Canada 
shopping trips and the president’s reception 
and dance rounded out the social portion of 
the program. 


Approved Veterinary Schools 

The council on education of the A.V.M.A. ap- 
proved 13 American and Canadian veterinary 
Medical schools for the coming year. One new 
college, Tuskegee Institute’s School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, was added to the approved 
list for the first time following inspection by 
the council last spring. 

Present approved veterinary medical schools 
form a part of the following institutions: 
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Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Colorado A. 
& M. College, Cornell University, Iowa State 
College, Kansas State College, Michigan State 
College, Ohio State University, University of 
Pennsylvania, Texas A. & M. College, Tuskegee 
Institute, State College of Washington, Uni- 
versity of Montreal and University of Toronto. 

Several new state schools have been opened 
to meet the growing demand for veterinarians. 
None of these have, as yet, graduated veteri- 
nary students. 


Doctor Coffee, President-Elect 


Dr. William Marshall Coffee, La Center, Ky., 
elected president-elect to serve for the coming 
year, is a general practitioner and native Ken- 
tuckian who has served his home county for 
31 years. He is a 1918 graduate of the Indiana 
Veterinary College. He served as president of 
the Kentucky State Veterinary Association in 
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1930 and of the Southern Veterinary Medical 
Association in 1948. For the past nine years, 
Doctor Coffee has been a member of the House 
of Representatives of the A.V.M.A. and a mem- 
ber of the public relations committee. 

The leadership, shown by Doctor Coffee in 
his association work and his extensive experi- 
ence in practice, admirably fit him for the 
strenuous duties of his new office. We wish 
him success and pleasant relationships. 


Richard Rose Wins Humane Act Award 

A 17-year-old boy’s love for his old dog, won 
him the 1949 National Humane Act Award of 
the A.V.M.A. ‘Richard Rose was cited for his 
sustained self-sacrifice and devotion that 
prevented suffering and extended the life of 
his childhood companion, Jiggs, a 10-year-old 
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blind, invalid Boston Terrier. By demonstrat- 
ing humane ideals of gentleness and mercy 
xichard Rose has set an example of excep- 
tional acts of kindness to animals. 


Doctor Dikmans Honored 
The Twelfth International Veterinary Con- 
gress prize award was presented to Dr. Gerard 





GERALD DIKMANS 


Dikmans, Zoological Division, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, USDA, Beltsville, Md., at the 
opening session of the Detroit meeting, for dis- 
tinguished service to veterinary medical sci- 
ence and to the livestock industry. 

Doctor Dikmans, who joined the bureau in 
1926, was chosen to receive the highest award 
the profession can bestow because of his re- 
search work in veterinary parasitology and 
his record as a leader and counsellor in di- 
recting research by investigators under his 
supervision. Studies of the parasitic diseases 
of cattle has been Doctor Dikmans’ specialty 
for the past 20 years, during which time he 
has published more than 100 reports and 
notes on the subject. ; 


Resolutions 


A resolution condemning any system of 
compulsory health insurance or system of poli- 
tical medicine such as is now under consid- 
eration in congress passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The resolution declared that such 
a system may lead to national bureaucratic 
control. 

A resolution to urge that steps be taken to 
bring under adequate control the shipment of 
live viruses and other potential disease pro- 
ducing agents. 

A resolution suggesting that the service of 
veterinarians be utilized in all brucellosis con- 
trol programs and that, if it is found neces- 
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sary to use lay assistants in certain areas, a 
committee determine under what supervision 
they may be employed. 

A resolution asking for the establishment of 
a bureau of vital statistics in the BAI, to 
assemble nation-wide information on the in- 
cidence of various livestock diseases. 





Veterinary colleges do not now provide ade- 
quate training for public health. The need 
for more and better trained veterinarians in 
this field, on the other hand, is well estab- 
lished. According to a recent survey, there 
are now 400 veterinarians in full time public 
health work. From a preliminary study of the 
needs, it is estimated that to provide the very 
minimal veterinary services there should be 
1400 such veterinarians, or 1000 more than 
are now working in federal, state and local 
public health agencies. Because of the acute 
shortage of veterinarians in this work, many 
of the responsibilities which fall rightly to 
the profession have had to be assumed by 
other professional and subprofessional per- 
sonnel. As the field expands, and at present 
the expansion is rapid, so will the need and 
the demand for veterinary services. As mem- 
bers of the profession you have a social re- 
sponsibility for meeting that social need— 
W. Palmer Dearing, M.D. 


Exhibits and Exhibitors 

Commanding: interest of Detroit conven- 
tioneers was the array of beautifully prepared 
eye-catching commercial exhibits. This regu- 
lar feature of A.V.M.A. meetings annually at- 
tracts more appreciative visitors. Thirty-eight 
companies participated this year presenting 
to veterinarians the latest developments in 
apparatus and instruments, antibiotics, biolo- 
gical and pharmaceutical products, animal 
foods, r-ray equipment, fracture splints, spe- 
cialties and other professional requirements. 

Veterinarians considered all these colorful 
displays worthy of repeated visits as evidenced 
by the numbers who visited them. 

Thanks are due to codperative exhibitors for 
their important contributions to the success 
of the 1949 convention. 


Borden Award to Doctor Birch 

In recognition for his 25 years work on the 
problem of bovine brucellosis, Dr. R. R. Birch, 
Professor Emeritus, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. was presented the Borden Award at the 
Detroit convention. This citation for out- 
standing contribution to better milk and dairy 
cattle production is one of the major honors 
of veterinary science. 

The award cited the work done by Doctor 
Birch in original research on the nature of 
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brucellosis, how it is transmitted, and the 
specially conspicuous work done in applying 
research findings into a scientific pattern for 
organized brucellosis control. 


Q Fever Persists 

The incidence of Q fever is reported to be 
high in both cattle and in the human popula- 
tion in California. The concurrence of morbid- 
ity statistics in cattle and in man has estab- 
lished the fact that infection in persons may 
result from ingestion of milk. 

Pasteurization is not completely effective in 
making milk safe for consumption and it does 
not completely destroy the organism, Coziella 
burnetti, a filter passing rickettsia, the caus- 
ative organism, in the milk supply.—Dnr. R. J. 
HvEBNER, M.D. 


Hyperkeratosis 

The diagnosis of hyperkeratosis (X-disease) 
in cattle can be made based on symptoms and 
lesions typical of the disease, according to Dr. 
Rue Jensen, Fort Collins, Colo. The skin in 
diseased animals is thickened and nonflexible. 
The hair falls out or is loosened and rubs off 
easily. Later, and as dehydration progresses, 
deep fissures develop in the skin, first over 
the dorsal surface of the body, the withers 
and the neck. Characteristic flat topped 
papilloma may be noted on the tongue, hard 
palate and other structures in the mouth. 
These and other symptoms of a chronic, pro- 
gressive, debilitating disease with emaciation 
are diagnostic symptoms f 

Post-mortem lesions regularly observed are 
the esophageal and less frequently abomaseal 
papilloma similar in character to those in the 
mouth and pharynx. Cystic hepatitis is also 
commonly observed. 

No satisfactory treatment is known. Im- 
provement in general management practices 
is the only rational recommendation to make 
at the present time. 4 


Experimental Production of Urinary Calculi 

In a well illustrated discussion on the ex- 
perimental production of urinary calculi in 
rats, Dr. Charles C. Higgins, M.D., Head, De- 
partment of Urology, Cleveland Clinic, de- 
monstrated calculi formation in the urinary 
system of albino rats fed on a vitamin A defi- 
cient diet. . 

Experimental results and the production of 
stones followed a regular pattern in experi- 
mental animals beginning with changes of the 
epithelium of the bladder, keratinization of 
epithelial cells to calculi formation in the 
kidneys and bladder. Dissolution of such 
calculi by high vitamin A intake plus diet 
regulation to correct the pH of the urine was 
also demonstrated in experimental animals. 
Applied to human cases of cystic and kidney 
calculi the influence of the vitamin A factor 
was shown to follow an identical course. 

Not all calculi of the urinary tract are the 
result of vitamin A deficiencies, according to 
Doctor Higgins, but the influence of diet on 
recurrent stone deposits is of major impor- 
tance. 

Nutrition 

The report of the committee on nutrition 
analyzed some of the factors other than diet- 
ary deficiencies that may precipitate nutri- 
tional diseases of animals. That these dis- 
eases are primarily deficiency problems seems 
to be losing favor in the light of present un- 
derstanding of the complexity of factors that 
may influence utilization of essential nutrients. 
Another point in issue is the availability of. 
food elements, especially minerals, to animals 
supplied forms not entirely assimilated by 
the digestive system. The failure of absorp- 
tion of vitamin A, a fat soluble factor, when 
nonabsorbable oils are given is a classical ex- 
ample of the case in point. 

Certain specific diseases such as Sprue, in- 
testinal obstructions, ulcerative colitis, dysen- 
tery and diarrhea, to mention a few, also im- 
pair absorption of fat soluble vitamins. Fever 
also is said to impair absorption of vitamin A 
and vitamin A carotenoids. 

Absorption of calcium is primarily depend- 
ent upon three factors, according to the com- 
mittee report, viz., (1) vitamin D, (2) hydro- 
gen-ion concentration (reaction) within the in- 
testine and (3) other substances in the ration. 
Theoretically, animals may show symptoms of 
calcium deficiency with adequate quantities of 
calcium in their ration. 

Nutritional disease, in the presence of plenty, 
or when diets provided contain adequate 
quantities of essential elements, is a frequent 
observation of practitioners in cases of chronic 
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diarrhea due to a multiplicity of causes. The 
mere addition of amounts of essential nutri- 
ents, far in excess of the need will not restore 
nutritional balance where failure of utilization 
due to factors that upset the mechanism of 
acceptance prevent absorption of those ele- 
ments necessary for health. 


Immunizing Value of Brucella M Vaccine 

A report of further studies on Brucella M 
vaccine was presented by Dr. I. Forest Huddle- 
son, research veterinarian in the department 
of bacteriology and public health at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. 

Brucella M vaccine was given to 772 non- 
reactor cows in 22 private herds containing 
more than 100 infected animals. Of these 
only 23 became infected as determined by the 
blood test during the ensuing 12 to 14 months. 
Data now being accumulated indicate the 
spread of brucellosis has been checked in 99% 
of herds where all noninfected animals were 
vaccinated. 


Hormones and Lowered Fertility 

Sex hormone therapy in lowered fertility 
in cattle promises effective relief as our under- 
standing of the physiological processes of 
reproduction advances. Dr. W. G. Venzke, 
Associate Professor, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, advised those in attendance at the 
convention that one or more of the various 
hormones, when used on the basis of a care- 
ful diagnosis and in combination with other 
treatment, may be indicated in a number of 
breeding difficulties. 

Disappointing results in efforts to restore 
fertility of bulls was reported, yet thyro- 
proteins may yet prove successful in cases of 
hypothyroidism. 

Ovarian cysts, absence of estrus, depressed 
estral signs, shortened periods of estrus and 
other abnormal conditions may resolve them- 
selves on administration of proper hormone 
preparations. 


Newcastle Disease 

Newcastle disease, also designated pneumo- 
encephalitis, is a current grave threat to 
poultry production and a world-wide problem, 
according to Dr. C. A. Brandly, Chairman, De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Speaking before the second session of the 
section on poultry, Doctor Brandly emphasized 
the importance of this disease and gave the 
following reasons: (1) The causative virus 
agent is highly resistant and well suited to 
survival in nature; (2) It is an infective agent 
to other species of fowl and to man; (3) The 
disease occurs in strange and various forms; 
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(4) It can be transmitted by movement of 
live poultry, hatching eggs and possibly by 
other means; (5) Latent or carrier cases may 
occur; (6) Diagnostic methods, though im- 
proved are not completely efficient; (7) Con- 
trol of Newcastle disease in this country lacks 
direction; (8) Experimentation is needed to 
assess the suitability and continued stability 
of the virus for use in immunization and (9) 
Vaccine viruses, now available need stand- 
ardization and careful utilization, to assure 
satisfactory results. : 


Diseases of Food Producing Animals 

Diseases only recently receiving the atten- 
tion of the veterinary profession and on which 
little information is available are reviewed in 
a report by the A.V.M.A. committee on diseases 
of food producing animals. 

A national survey on the occurrence and 
prevalence of these “new” diseases of sporadic 
nature reveals that eight separate disease en- 
tities are of sufficient distribution and severity 
to be of concern to all veterinarians in the 
United States and Canada. All have been 
recognized in outbreaks occurring over a wide 
area. Those reported by the committee are: 
(1) hyperkeratosis (X-disease) of cattle, 
(2) Aujeszky’s disease (pseudorabies), (3) 
malignant catarrhal fever, (4) sporadic bovine 
encephalomyelitis, (5) bovine leptospirosis, 
(6) Q fever, (7) virus dysentery of cattle, and 
(8) ictero-anemia of swine. 


Veterinary Public Health Problems 

It is only natural for us to hope that other 
professions and the lay public regard us as 
educated responsible persons, sensitive to pro- 
fessional and moral. ethics and humanitarian 
ideals. We must realize, however, that we are 
evaluated by the public and other professions 
entirely upon the basis of our dignified and 
professional attitudes, and upon our accom- 
plishments. It seems unreasonable for us to 
expect any sympathetic understanding and 
forbearance from those who utilize our serv- 
ices, so long as animal diseases continue to 
cause them loss of money and life without 
some evidence of an aggressive, professional 
attitude coupled with action on our part to- 
ward their protection—L. R. Davenport, 
Springfield, Ill. 


Miscellaneous Notes 

After cauterization of corneal ulcers in dogs 
we always dispense vitamin A and riboflavin 
to be given for one week, regardless of the 
general health of the patient. Vitamin A is 
given in amounts of from 25,000 to 50,000 units 
daily and riboflavin from 10 to 20 mg daily.— 
W. B. MaGRANE, D.V.M. 
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Pullorum disease has been cut back nearly 
two-thirds among tested flocks since 1935.— 
Henry VAN ROEKEL, D.V.M. 


The use of stilbestrol in cockerels improves 
flesh quality and tenderness. Treated birds 
should be slaughtered within a month.—T. C. 
TucKER, M.D.V. 


The A.V.M.A. committee on milk and food 
hygiene suggests recommendations on poultry 
inspection covering legislation, administration, 
education and plant facilities needed for ade- 
quate work.—H. E. Krnemay, Jr., D.V.M., Chair- 
man. 


Quinoline diphosphate, an anti-malarial 
drug, has proved effective in the treatment 
of anaplasmosis in cattle. This drug like other 
preparations tested has not prevented the 
animals from becoming carriers of the disease 
following recovery.—HERMAN FARLEY, D.V.M. 


Bruises on animals sent to market cost 
American farmers and consumers about $50,- 
000,000 a year. This, with an estimated $100,- 
000,000 a year loss due to parasites in our mar- 
ket animals, is a tremendous price to pay for 
neglect and carelessness.—W. E. Locan, D.V.M. 


The Army veterinarian has played a signif- 
icant role in occupied countries since the last 
shooting battle of World War II. Many dis- 
eases were or soon became widespread over 
much of the devastated area, threatening the 
health of animals and the civil population 
alike. Establishment of quarantines, distribu- 
tion of information, importation of vaccines 
and medicines were among the varied measures 
employed to win a major victory not recorded 
in newspaper headlines—Frank A. Topp, Lt. 
Col., V.C., U.S. Army. 


Blood agglutination test, plate method, to 
detect tuberculosis infected chickens, has 
paralleled the skin test in experimental trials 
by A. G. Karlson and W. H. Feldman of the 
Mayo Foundation. The new test gave positive 
reactions where negative findings were re- 
ported by the intradermal method, which were 
later substantiated by post-mortem findings. 
The advantage is not only that of accuracy 
but this agglutination test may make possible 
the immediate removal of reactors from the 
flock, as is done in pullorum testing. Further 
Studies are required before the agglutination 
test can be put into general use. 
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Some type of injury is responsible for every 
case of mastitis in dairy cattle—A. A. Mc- 
Morray, D.V.M. 

Ear mites in rabbits are routinely treated 
by thoroughly cleansing the external canal 
with ether, then applying a 0.5% aqueous solu- 
tion of DDT.—R. D. Larcry, D.V.M. 


Transfer of the cud from a healthy ruminant 
to one showing evidence of loss of digestive 
function may serve to reéstablish favorable 
bacterial action in the paunch.—A. H. QuIn, 
D.V.M. 

The surface tension theory applied to bloat 
in cattle has been well substantiated by field 
experience. Polymerized methyl silicone in 
tablets and liquid suspensions administered in 
175 cases of acute cattle bloat showed 133 
successful recoveries — quite an outstanding 
record.—A. H. Quin, D.V.M. 


Trench mouth lesions in pound dogs coming 
into the kennels of the experimental labora- 
tory are successfully treated by curettage of 
the necrotic ulcerations under general anes- 
thesia. Under subsequent sanitary and com- 
fortable housing and feeding of a nutritious 
diet such cases make prompt recoveries.— 
R. D. Larcey, D.V.M. 


Iritis is characterized by loss of the glisten- 
ing appearance of the iris; an exudate of 
leucocytes into the aqueous humor; loss of 
mobility of the iris—that is, there is no con- 
stant contraction and dilation as in the nor- 
mal eye; miosis—abnormal smallness of the 
pupil (this gives a valuable differential diag- 
nostic symptom from glaucoma in which case 
the pupil is dilated) and lymph stasis in the, 
cornea, better known as corneal opacity or 
clouding —W. B. MaGrane, D.V.M. 


Americans farmers are wasting millions of 
dollars every year by buying and using live- 
stock remedies without proper knowledge of 
their true values and limitations. Even good 
products, if used indiscriminately and without 
proper knowledge, do not help the economy 
of the livestock owner. 

Much of this material is used needlessly and 
thus is valueless to the animal. Furthermore, 
vaccination followed by neglected sanitary 
measures, or the use of improperly stored and 
out-dated vaccine and other biological prod- 
ucts, all tend to give the owner a feeling of 
false security—W. T. OcLEesBy, D.V.M. 












































The major difficulty that confronts the new 
graduate in veterinary medicine, who desires 
to enter practice, is that of providing a suit- 
able facility from which to conduct his prac- 
tice. This problem is far more difficult than 
finding a community in which to practice. 
The average young veterinary graduate like 
the average young business man needs credit 
for the very considerable investment that suit- 
able building and equipment for conducting a 
practice of his own entails. But he is handi- 
capped, as the business man is not, because 
credit agencies are unaware of the credit 
value of a veterinary practice. If one seeks a 
loan to establish a gasoline filling station, a 
delicatessen, a drug store, a florist shop or a 
machine shop he finds all loan agencies sup- 
plied with elaborate tables and statistics show- 
ing the mortality in such businesses, i.e., the 
credit risks involved in loaning to them. These 
tables are classified to show the varying pros- 
pects of the business in all sorts of locations— 
street intersections, middle of block, business 
section, residence section, on street car lines, 
on through streets; and in villages, towns 
and cities. Having this information and ex- 
perience of its own the loan agency is in a 
position to make an immediate investigation 
and to act upon the application promptly. 
When a young veterinarian goes to the same 
loan agency and applies for a loan to build or 
buy a place from which to conduct his prac- 
tice and perhaps to hospitalize a few animals 
or simply for an office waiting room, adequate 
surgery, a laboratory table and supplies, he is 
asking credit for an unknown. The loan agency 
has no information on the success or failure 
of such ventures. No data as to the income 
that is to be expected. It knows the average 
sales and net income for say a florist shop in 
a residence district of a town of 5,754 popula- 
tion and six cemeteries, but what income may 
be expected from a veterinary practice in a 
community of any type is as unknown as what 
to do with an atomic bomb. Result: the loan 
is declined and the veterinarian advised to 
practice from his vest pocket a few years and 
show what he can do; then if his reputation 
and prospects justify it the loan will be made. 
A veterinarian, connected with one of the 


schools, who has watched this matter for a 
number of years states that, on the average, 
veterinarians start practice with inadequate 
and unsuitable facilities, which are no credit 
to themselves or to the veterinary profession 
and which handicap them greatly in a new 
location. Again speaking of averages it is 
seven to ten years before the new graduate 
is able to provide himself with a suitable 
building and adequate equipment in a desir- 
able location. Further, he will have been in 
practice 14 to 16 years before he has his 
property paid for. Only then, when his pro- 
fessional career is half over, can he expect 
to start to provide for a competence for old 
age. It is his observation that, where the 
young graduate is adequately financed in the 
beginning, this period of struggle is reduced 
to seven years. To put it another way seven 
years of the average veterinarian’s professional 
life are largely wasted from a financial view- 
point, to the disadvantage of the community 
in which he practices and waste of a goodly 
portion of the cost of his education which was 
borne by the state. 

Because the prestige of veterinary medicine 
and the unity of the veterinary profession is 
involved, organized veterinary medicine should 
concern itself with this situation. The prob- 
lem of financing the beginner is not im- 
possible of solution. First it is necessary to 
collect accurate information on the credit 
risk involved. This has been done for cream- 
eries and slaughter houses, for night clubs and 
rabbit raising, it can be done for veterinary 
practice. When this has been done, a codép- 
erative credit arrangement between the prac- 
titioner and the state or national veterinary 
association or preferably with both will ren- 
der such loans as acceptable to loan agencies 
as any other. In fact more desirable than any 
type of individual loans. There are thousands 
of codperatives in scores of lines of endeavor 
Their average record is good. Have veterinary 
organizations less confidence in their mem- 
bers than a creamery cooperative, or less in- 
terest in their individual welfare than a grape 
growers association, or less interest in im- 
proving its average of service than a market- 
ing association? 
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Upon Animal Health Factors. 


By R. R. DYKSTRA, D.V.M., Manhattan, Kansas 











Research has apparently demonstrated that 
wheat germ oil when added to the normal 
adequate rations of bulls has no influence on 
the number or motility of the spermatozoa, 
the volume of the semen, nor the fertility of 
the bull. 
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Man is highly susceptible to infection with 
Brucella suis. Two avenues of invasion are 
through the skin and by inhalation. Wearing 
rubber gloves during swine obstetrical manip- 
ulations, as well as a respiratory filter when 
engaged in dusty swine quarters are wise 
precautions. 


© 2° 


Cartwright et al., in Blood—The Journal of 
Hematology, April, 49, report on the experi- 
mental production of macrocytic anemia in 
swine because of a deficiency of pteroylglu- 
tamic acid in the ration. The affected animals 
were underdeveloped, listless, and had poor 
appetites. A final conclusion is that, for nor- 
mal hemopoiesis in swine, pteroylglutamic 
acid and a factor in liver, probably vitamin 
B.., are essential. 
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Swan, in the Canadian Journal of Compara- 
tive Medicine (March, 1949), reports favorable 
results in the treatment of mammary growths 
on a bitch following the oral use of methyl 
testosterone—l10mg every second day. A year 
after the beginning of treatment the bitch 
was again observed; at this time the growths 
were nonexistent—even the nipples were 
smaller. The animal had received a total of 
500mg of the androgen. No change in tem- 
perament had been observed. 
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Some practitioners report evidence of pain 
in cattle during dehorning even after a com- 
plete block of the cornualis nerve. Recently 
there has been a tendency in a direction for 
cosmetic effects in the dehorning of dairy 
cattle so as to leave a decidedly pointed poll. 
Such an operation necessarily extends beyond 
the sensory territory of the cornualis nerve— 
in fact it invades the region supplied by the 
dorsal branch of the first cervical nerve. A 
local anesthetic under the skin of the poll— 
in addition to blocking the N. cornualis, will 
control the pain. 


In obstetrical cases, semi-solid lubricants, 
either sterile or mildly antiseptic, are pre- 
ferred, by most veterinarians, to liquid oil for 
lubrication of the birth canal in the smaller 
animals. 
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Instrumental removal of the fertilized ovum 
from a fallopian tube of an artificially in- 
seminated, purebred cow is now being prac- 
ticed as a corollary of artificial insemination. 
The fertilized ovum is then transplanted into 
the genitalia of a grade cow to be nourished 
there, and to develop there to fetal maturity. 
Thus the original cow may be used for re- 
peated inseminations at comparatively brief 
intervals. The calf’s inheritance of course 
derives from the original sire and dam. 
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From the 1948 report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, it is learned that 
50% of the pigs simultaneously injected with 
5ce of hog cholera antiserum and 5bdcc of 
crystal violet vaccine contracted cholera when 
they were injected with 2cc of hog cholera 
virus 90 days after vaccination. If the dosage 
of hog cholera antiserum was increased to 
15cc, 75% contracted cholera. Stated other- 
wise an increased amount of serum simul- 
taneously administered with crystal violet vac- 
cine decreased the protection afforded, this 
being an indication that the serum interferes 
with the action of the crystal violet vaccine. 
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In the collection of swine blood samples for 
testing for brucellosis, the anterior vena cava 
route is rapidly becoming the one of choice. 
A 10cc glass syringe, armed with a three-inch, 
19-gauge needle for the smaller hog, or a 
44-inch 18-gauge needle for the large animal, 
are the instruments used. Snub the animal to 
a post with the snout elevated. Draw an im- 
aginary line from the base of the ear to the 
point of the sternum and insert the needle on 
this line, about two inches from the point of 
the sternum directing it in an upward, medial, 
and backward direction towards an area half- 
way between the two first ribs. From the 
syringe—needle removed—the blood is slowly 
trickled into the collecting vial. Barbiturates 
and other hypnotics in solution may be in- 
jected by this route as a preliminary for major 
surgery. Asepsis is an essential. 
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United States public health service scien- 
tists announce that aureomycin gave bene- 
ficial results in 20 whooping cough patients.— 
S.N. L. 
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Potent gamma radiation of meat containing 
Trichinella spiralis rendered the female para- 
site sterile but the larvae encysted in the meat 
were not killed by the radiation used. 

The experiments were conducted by the 
University of Hawaii and the sugar planters 
experiment station. The intention is to con- 
tinue the study by using gamma rays -of 
greater potency in the hope that the encysted 
larvae will be killed and thus the meat be 
made safe for consumption. 
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Clinical trials with aureomycin have shown 
this new antibiotic to be effective when given 
by mouth or hypodermically against a wide 
variety of bacterial infections, most rickettsias 
and a few viruses. It apparently has the prop- 
erty of penetrating cell membranes and at- 
tacking rickettsias within cells, suppressing 
their growth and reproduction and allowing a 
lower level of immunity to be effective in re- 
ducing toxicity. The impression is left that 
aureomycin is a very effective drug in the 
treatment of Rocky Mountain spotted fever.— 
Harrell, G. T., et al. San. Med. Jour., 42:1-7. 
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Influenza Virus Tagged 

So that more can be learned of the mechan- 
ism of growth of the influenza virus in the 
human body, two Canadian scientists reported 
in Nature (June ’49) that they had succeeded 
in making this virus radioactive. The influenza 
virus was injected into fertile hen eggs and 
three hours later a solution injected contain- 
ing radioactive phosphorus. After 48 hours the 
Geiger-Muller counter indicated that the virus 
had absorbed the radioactive phosphorus just 
as it would have taken ordinary phosphorus. 
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An ointment containing an antihistamine 
drug, thephorin, is said to be extremely effec- 
tive in relieving the discomfort and pain 
caused by the sting of a bee, hornet etc. or the 
bite of a mosquito, fly, ant and others. 

It is suggested by W. T. Strauss, M.D., who 
reported the use of the ointment, that too 
much histamine is the reason for the pain, 
swelling and other symptoms following insect 
stings or bites. This would seem to be one in- 
dication as to why such symptoms do not 
occur in all persons who may be victims of in- 
sect bites or stings. 


*Bul. No. 525, Ky. Agri. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ky., Lexine- 
on. . 
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With the vaccines now available, the eradi- 
cation of rinderpest is a practical possibility 
and should be carried out without delay.—rao 
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In a cooperative study of 300 cases of Q fever 
in Los Angeles County, California, by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, California State Depart- 
ment of Health and the county health depart- 
ment it was concluded that contact with or 
proximity to infected cows and the household 
use of raw milk was the source of the infection 
in more than 78% of the cases. 
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In a study of 704 cases of tularemia in 
Arkansas, Washburn and Tuohy (Jour. Am. 
Med. Assn.) could trace only 31% to rabbits. 
Fifty-six per cent of the cases were traceable 
to ticks. They regard the term “rabbit fever” 
as a misnomer and believe the incidence of 
the disease is increasing. It is regarded as 
an occupational hazard for those whose —_ 
is in a tick-infested environment. 
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The Ascaris suis of swine and the Ascaris 
lumbricoides of man, are indistinguishable 
morphologically. Although both persons and 
swine can be infested with either species, 
neither will mature except in the natural host. 
However, by experimentally induced acute 
vitamin B complex deficiency in swine, their 
resistance to Ascaris may be lowered to a de- 
gree that permits A. lumbricoides to mature 
in them. 

r,ref 

It is my firm belief that if a safe technic for 
immunizing dogs against hard pad virus, as 
well as distemper (Laidlaw-Dunkin virus), can 
be devised, then field or street distemper will 
have been stripped of most of its terrors for 
me. By the same token, fulfillment of this 
work on the hard pad virus must inevitably 
lead to an advancement in knowledge of the 
pathology of those distressing diseases of man 
associated with demyelination.—A. L. P. Puc, 
Vet. Rec. 61:363 (June 25), 1949. 
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Treatment of Brucellosis in Man 

Aureomycin combined with streptomycin or 
dihydrostreptomycin proved to be most effective 
in the treatment of acute brucellosis. Four 
acutely ill patients who had culturally proved 
infection recovered promptly without recur- 
rence of symptoms. Dosage of aureomycin was 
3gm daily given orally in four divided doses and 
dihydrostreptomycin simultaneously intramus- 
cularly, the average daily dose amounting to 
2gm.—Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. 24:138-145. 
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Notes on Usterinary Parasitology 


By A. O. FOSTER, B.A., M.A., Sc.D., Beltsville, Maryland 








Canine Leishmaniasis 

In Lisbon, nine of 137 dogs were found in- 
fected with leishmania during'a recent sur- 
vey.» Diagnosis was made by direct smears 
as well as culture methods, examination being 
made of the spleen, liver, bone marrow, arid 
nasal mucus. Leishmania were found in the 
nasal mucus in only one case. The incidence 
of infection was higher in old dogs than in 
young, and higher in female than in males. 
The over-all infection rate of 6.5% is also 
somewhat higher than had been determined 
in previous surveys, but this is probably the 
result of improved methods of diagnosis. 





Erratum 


In the article on page 327, August issue, A. O. 
Foster gives quantities of DDT and BHC, each 
a 50% wettable powder, to use in preparing a 
tick dip. The quantities given are for 100 gal- 
lons of dip rather than “for each gallon of 
suspension” as was printed. 











Streptocin and Trichomonads 

A new antibiotic agent, streptocin, isolated 
from the ether-soluble extract of the mycelia 
from cultures of Streptomyces griseus No. 
3533, is said to possess strong trichomona- 
dicidal properties. Credence. must be given 
to this report because of the reliability of its 
source,* but it commands particular attention 
as apparently the first account of specific 
action of an antibiotic on organisms of the 
animal parasite group. Antibiotic agents have 
proved useful in combatting secondary organ- 
isms associated with such parasitic diseases 
as amebiasis, coccidiosis, filariasis, and mange, 
but none heretofore employed appear to have 
exhibited direct action against the animal 
parasites involved or upon numerous other 
forms such as plasmodia, trichomonads, or 
helminth parasites. 

Another antibiotic substance, actidione, was 
also discovered in this study to be trichomona- 
dicidal against Trichomonas qallinae. Neither 
of these agents, however, was fully effective 
against 7. foetus. 





*Fraga de Azevedo, J., et al. Sobre a infestacao por leish- 
— nos caes de Lisboa, Ann. Inst. Med. Trop. 4:99106. 
_ *Wakeman, Selman A, et al. (1949). Streptocin, antibiotic 
isolated from mycelium of Streptomyces griseus, active against 
Trichomonas vaginalis and certain bacteria. Proc. Soc. Exp. 
Biol. & Med. 70:308-312. 





Cattle, Trypanosomiasis, and 
Antricide 

The world’s beef supply may be augmented 
by a new trypanocidal drug. In subequatorial 
Africa, the effective control of bovine try- 
panosomiasis would remove a constant and 
major obstacle to successful cattle raising and 
permit profitable expansion of a crucially 
needed livestock industry. In large areas of 
the world, moreover, trypanosomes are not 
only a serious hazard in livestock production 
but a cause of much human suffering. During 
recent months, considerable publicity, par- 
ticularly in British and South African news- 
papers, has been given to the discovery of an 
allegedly new and revolutionary drug, known 
as antricide, antrycide, or No. 7555. Principal 
credit for the discovery is given to Dr. D. G. 
Davey and the late Dr. F. H. S. Curd, well 
known scientists of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries (Pharmaceuticals) Ltd., London. 

The brief and unverified accounts suggest 
that the new drug has already been shown 
to be effective against trypanosomes in cattle, 
horses, dogs, camels, pigs, mice, and, appar- 
ently, man. It is implied, moreover, that the 
treatment combines an almost unprecedented 
margin of safety with unusual simplicity of 
use—a single subcutaneous injection being all 
that is necessary. Notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, the drug is especially noteworthy 
because it is said to confer “immunity” for 
from four to six months. This extended pro- 
tection offers, for the first time, a prospect of 
controlling bovine trypanosomiasis through 
chemotherapy. It will be recalled, however, 
that another trypanocidal drug, Germanin 
(antrypol, Bayer 205, naganol, moranyl, sura- 
min, ez al.), persists in the blood stream for 
unusually long periods, even up to two or 
three months in some instances. Indeed, be- 
cause of this property, much prophylactic use 
has been made of this older drug. 

While it is hoped that the unusual prop- 
erties and applications of this new drug will 
be fully confirmed, it must not be overlooked 
that great studies in the control of trypano- 
somiasis have been made recently through 
airplane application of DDT for destroying 
tsetse flies, by which all species of African 
trypanosomes are transmitted. It seems en- 
tirely possible, therefore, that the eventual 
control regimen may call for concerted action 
against both trypanosomes and tsetse flies. 
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Epidemiology of Brucellosis in 
Man and Animal 


Continuing work on the epidemiology of 
brucellosis in man and animals, Dr. Raymond 
Fagan, Harvard School of Public Health, re- 
ported at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Veterinary Medical Association June 
23-24, 1949, statistical data that conform in 
the general pattern to the report by him in 
January 1948 at the Indiana State Veterinary 
Medical Association.—VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
43:254 (July), 1948. 

In a brucellosis survey of animals in six 
townships in Indiana, 6.5% of 7700 cattle and 
48% of 2900 swine proved to be reactors to 
the agglutination test. The range in this 
group of cattle was 1.5% to 13.3% in various 
herds. All unofficial vaccinates are included 
as reactors. In the hogs the range of reactors 
in different herds varied from 3.5% to 7.2%. 

Among the population in Indiana (including 
veterinarians attending two national meet- 
ings) , 27.6% of 500 veterinarians reacted to the 
brucellosis agglutination test, 27.4% of 142 
rendering plant workers, 12.9% of 394 slaugh- 
ter house employees, 3% of 500 male farm 
workers, 1.3% of 300 female farm residents and 
2% of 200 school boys on farms also showed 
positive agglutinins in blood samples. 

It is apparent from these figures that brucel- 
losis is an occupational disease primarily of 
the adult male. The highest infection rate be- 
ing among males in contact with animals. An 
economic freak in this regard is that the 
conscientious, hard working husbandryman 
is most subjected to exposure and subsequent 
infection. 

Further data now available explode the 
theory that Brucella suis is responsible for 
most brucellosis in man. According to Doctor 
Fagan this theory was based upon faulty lab- 
oratory technic in the culture and isolation 
of Brucella organisms and a determination 
of the types. That these are difficult to isolate 
and grow is understood by bacteriologists. In 
a study of the types of Brucella in human 
patients a group of 50 farmers, 14 slaugh- 
terers, 8 housewives and 20 of miscellaneous 
occupations were infected as follows: 64 or 
69.6% by Br. abortus, 21 or 22.8% by Br. suis 
and 7 or 7.6% by Br. melitensis. 

The economic loss due to brucellosis in dairy 
cattle alone presents an awesome picture on 
the basis of the well founded fact that, on the 
average, an infected cow, as shown by the 
agglutination test, produces 20% less milk 
than her noninfected sister. Applying this 
percentage to milk production in New York 
State we arrive at the appalling figure of 
800,000,000 pounds of milk lost annually on 
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the basis of statistics of present production 
and infection rate. Certainly these facts 
should awaken the interest of even the most 
vigorous opponents of control programs. 
v if v 7 

Rabies in the fox is a disease of population 
peaks and is controlled by drastically reducing 
the number of foxes in an infected area. 

In the examination of heads for rabies, at 
least 15% of the cases will be missed if inocu- 
lgtion tests are not made.—ALeEx. ZEIssIc. 
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The problem of rabies: control in New York 
State, has become a problem of fox control 
rather than dog control.—Dr. R. F. Korns, New 
York Department of Health. 
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In New York State, control of the dog has 
become secondary to vaccination as a rabies 
control measure and the chief reliance is upon 


vaccination. 
5 A 7 i if 


Rabies in Chicago 

The following editorial appears in the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune for July 18, 1949. 

“Already this year 52 residents of suburban 
Cook county (Illinois) have been bitten by 
rabid dogs. Fortunately, all these victims re- 
ceived the Pasteur treatment and their lives 
were saved, but in La Salle county (Illinois) 
the 5 year old daughter of a farmer died of 
rabies after having been bitten by a cat. 


Without an organized rabies control program 
in Illinois there is constant danger of a Seri- 
ous outbreak of the disease. Cook county, out- 
Side of Chicago, has more rabies cases annual- 
ly than all of upstate New York, where con- 
trol measures are in force. 

Two years ago, after a serious rabies out- 
break, the New York City board of health 
made it compulsory for Staten Island dog 
owners to submit ‘their pets for annual vac- 
cinations. As a result, there has not been a 
single case of rabies there since 1948. 

Several Chicago suburbs have enacted ordi- 
nances requiring that dogs be vaccinated. The 
fee for the Service is usually $1, which seems 
a wholly reasonable price for protection for 
one’s pet and children. 

The greatest contribution Chicago could 
make to rabies control would be to enforce 
its dog license ordinance. It has been esti- 
mated that only about one-fourth of the dogs 
in the city are licensed. Rabies is a greater 
problem in rural and suburban areas than in 
the city, and Chicago strays, abandoned along 
rural roads, are responsible for much of the 
spread of the disease.” 
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Veterinary Problems in Poultry. Production 


By W. R. HINSHAW., D.V.M., Ph.D., Davis, California 












Sodium fluoride at levels necessary for 
ascarid removal was found, by Edgar, to be 
toxic for fowls, Am. Jour. Vet. Res. 9:396. 
(1948). In addition to being toxic the drug 
caused the birds to stop laying. 


5 7 7 7 


The incubation period for eggs of various 
avian species is as follows: Chicken 21 days; 
Duck 28; Muscovy duck 35; Goose 30, large 
breeds 35 days; Guinea fowl 26 to 28; Pea- 
fowl 28; Pigeon 18; Swan 35; Turkey 28 and 
Ostrich 42. 

7 7 ¢ 7 

Lee, Jour. Am. Vet. Med. Assn. 114:228. 
(1949) in a report on a two-year survey on 
the incidence of avian tuberculosis in Iowa, 
records an incidence of 0.26% in all pullet 
flocks; in mixed pullet and old hen flocks, 
5.73%; and in old hen flocks, 10.42%. This 
survey again emphasizes the importance of 





Numerous tuberculous nodules in the myeloid tissue 
of the femur of a naturally infected chicken 


keeping only pullet laying flocks as a means 
of reducing the incidence of the disease. 
Lee also calls attention to the reduction of 
avian tuberculosis in Iowa swine herds as 
a result of the tuberculosis eradication pro- 
gram which has been inaugurated by the 
poultrymen of that state. One of the impor- 
tant features of the program is the wide- 
spread adoption of an all-pullet laying flock 
system. 
¥ A ¢ 7 

The federal trade commission defines hybrid 
chicks as first generation chicks from com- 
binations of inbred lines of two to four dif- 
ferent breeds or varieties of chickens. Accord- 
ing to the USDA Bureau of Animal Industry, 
hybrid chickens are superior to pure bred and 
crossbred, because they lay better and appear 
to be hardier than other chickens. Bailey, 
Pacific Poultryman, 53:49. (1949). 





According to Bushnell and Erwin, Poultry 
Sci., 28:3. (1949) the caseated pus of chickens 
contains an antitryptic substance which prob- 
ably accounts for the slow digestion and 
absorption of pus which accumulates within 
the tissues and in the body cavities of birds. 
In another report, Poultry Sci. 28:8. (1949) 
these authors also report that the large 
roundworm of the chicken, Ascaridia galli, 
possesses a powerful antitryptic action of the 
same order as that of chicken blood serum. 

7 i i 7 


Fowl Spirochetosis 

Until 1945 spirochetosis of fowls was an 
unknown diseaseein North America although 
it has always been a cause of serious losses 
in other parts of the world. Hoffman, Jackson 
and Rucker, Jour. Am. Vet. Med. Assn. 108:329 
(1946), reported the first outbreak in this 
country. This outbreak occurred in turkeys 
in California. Subsequently, Burroughs, Sci- 
ence, 105:577, reported the transmission of 
the disease to chickens from fowl ticks ob- 
tained from Texas. This finding showed that 
the causative organism Borrelia anserina ex- 
ists in at least two areas of United States. 
Hoffman submitted the strain from the first 
outbreak to the writer for study and identifi- 
cation, and it was determined to be typical 
of B.anserina. About a year after the first 
California outbreak, a second one occurred 
about 200 miles distant from the first one. 
Studies on this second outbreak together with 
data obtained in experimental studies with 
both California strains are summarized in a 
report by McNeil, Hinshaw and Kissling. 
J. Bacteriol., 57:191 (1949). 

Both strains were proved to be identical. 
The disease was experimentally produced in 
chickens, turkeys and pheasants. Although 
in other parts of the world; the fowl tick, 
Argas persicus, is almost always the trans- 
mitter of B. anserina it was not found in either 
of the California outbreaks. The common 
symptoms uf the disease are increased tem- 
perature to as high as 110°F. listlessness, a 
greenish diarrhea, and often a paralysis of 
the wings and legs. On autopsy, the most 
characteristic lesion is an enlarged spleen 
which shows typical mottling. 

Penicillin intramuscularly in a single dose 
of 10,000 units was an effective treatment for 
turkeys from six weeks to 12 months of age. 
Birds treated with penicillin were immune 
after recovery. 
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The heritage of feeder. cattle in consider- 
able measure determines feed lot gains.— 
G. W. Ligs, D.V.M. 
? C2? OR Te 
The effect of urine on the germination of 
plant seeds was used as a pregnancy test in 
ancient Egypt.—Cowle. 


Ste °S.0°R 
Surveys of population samples indicate there 
are more than one million unsuspected cases 
of diabetes in the United States. 
v v v v 
The pancreas of eight million cattle and 45 
million swine are required annually to supply 
insulin for the victims of diabetes in the 
United States. 


je inet tea J 


Dr. Priscilla White found the incidence of 
diabetes seven times as great in the relatives 
of diabetic persons as in noh-relatives.—E. P. 
JOSLIN, M.D., Jour. A.M.A., 6-18-49. 

4 7 - 19 

The follicle stimulating hormone a secretion 
of the pituitary gland which regulates fertility 
in both male and female has been isolated in 
pure form by Dr. C. H. Li, of the Institute of 
Experimental Biology, University of California. 
—S.N. L. 

7 v v 7 

A century ago, Lemuel Shattuck, a Boston 
book publisher previewed every field of public 
health that is being explored today. In a 300- 
page volume, “A Study of the Vital Statistics 
of Boston,” which he published in 184f he 
made 50 specific recommendations for the 
promotion of public health. Of these recom- 
mendations, 36 are incorporated in public 
health routine at present, 10 constitute a di- 
rect and immediate challenge to public health 
organizations and only four are unimportant, 
according to Dr. C. E. A. Winslow. 
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Poliomyelitis a Contact Disease 

Most authorities now think that epidemic 
poliomyelitis is transmitted from infected per- 
sons by direct contact. During the last few 
years field studies have been conducted by 
house to house canvassing in neighborhoods 
where poliomyelitis has occurred. An exceed- 
ingly high incidence of what seems to be mild 
polio was always found in the contacts of 
proved cases. Mild cases, early in an epidemic, 
may appear to be mild respiratory or intes- 
tinal infections. Often there are no symp- 
toms except an imperceptible rise in tempera- 
ture and paralysis develops in only one case 
of perhaps -a hundred.—E. O. NIcHOLs, JR., 
M.D., Hygeia, August 49. 
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In experiments conducted by the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, DDT dust (10% in pryo- 
phillite) was fatal to 36% of 119 rats confined 
in a large room, the floor of which was heavily 
sprinkled with the dust. In a field trail—dust 
sprinkled in runs—the insecticide was fatal to 
many rats but proportionately to fewer than 
among those that were confined. Rats began 
to die one week after the dusting and deaths 
continued to occur for 10 weeks. 

7 , v 


Residual Effect of DDT Extended 


for Years 

Standard paints, either inside enamels or 
exterior paints, supersaturated with DDT, are 
claimed to remain lethal to flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects for 34% years, and perhaps 
much longer. Because the DDT is incorporated 
in these paints in amounts greater than can 
be held in solution the insecticide slowly 
crystalizes on the surface. This is called frost- 
ing and is barely discernible on flat white 
paint, but more conspicuous on enamel and 
colors. It is not objectionable except where 
appearance is of maximum concern. The rate 
of erystalization increases by fly contact. 
Weathering, washing or dust accumulation did 
not interfere with toxicity of painted panels 
in experiments to determine the percentage 
of insects that were killed in cages where these 
panels were suspended. These paints and var- 
nishes were developed by the Sonoco Products 
Company, Hartsville, South Carolina and are 
said to cost but little more than the same 
types without the incorporated DDT. 


? A ? ? 


Methoxychlor Least Toxic 

Methoxychlor is the least toxic of the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon insecticides that have 
been investigated, as reported by the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, USDA, Decem- 
ber, 1948. This low toxicity factor is an im- 
portant point favoring the use of methoxychlor 
on animals. Furthermore, little or none of the 
material is excreted in milk and its use is en- 
couraged for controlling insects on dairy ani- 
mals. Results to date indicate that for horn 
flies and lice on cattle the product compares 
rather favorably with other available mate- 
rials. It is suggested that cattle be treated with 
a 0.5% spray. For control of horn flies about 
two quarts of this mixture should be applied 
to a mature animal and two to six quarts is 
recommended for control of lice. Against horn 
flies about three weeks protection may be ex- 
pected as compared with about four weeks 
from DDT applied at the same rate. The 
higher price of methoxychlor and the possible 
shorter period of protection may limit its use 
on range animals. 
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HE poultry disease problems in Indiana as 

elsewhere are varied and complex. The 
aim here is to view a part of the background 
and the nature of the general problem and 
to sketch a current picture of avian pneumo- 
encephalitis (Newcastle disease). 


In the highly competitive and very calendar- 
conscious poultry industry, poultrymen have 
come to expect the following goals: 

1. High livability of newly-hatched stock 
during the first few weeks of life, or of at 
least 95% of the purchased chicks; 

2. Continued high livability and uniform, 
rapid growth with economical feed utilization. 


3. At sustained high level (70% or better) 
of production of eggs of good quality, includ- 
ing, in breeding flocks, the quality of high 
hatchability. 

Anything that disturbs or appears to 
threaten the attainment of these goals is 
commonly brought quickly to the attention of 
the supplier of the chicks and/or the hatchery- 
man and to the supplier and/or the maker 
of the feed being used. The purposes behind 
such immediate action are usually to seek for 
their losses some adjustment suggested by 
claims that have been made to them regarding 
some high percentage of the chicks that will 
live for so long a period or concerning how 
well the birds will do on a certain feed. 


It appears justifiable to say that in no other 
segment of the livestock industry is so much 
expected as from poultry and are so many 
variables and diseases existent to alter or 
threaten these expectations. Each of the vari- 
ous segments of the industry—such as pro- 
ducers of eggs, buyers of “eating” eggs, users 
of “hatching” eggs, broiler producers, poultry 
buyers, suppliers of feed—to mention most of 
them, expects near clocklike operation of each 
of the other segments. When troubles occur 
at the “grass roots” of this structure, most 
and sometimes all of the dependent parties 
are concerned about it. Then, to each problem 
is attached a highest priority to receive some 
sort of remedy to correct the trouble imme- 
diately. The poultryman’s belief that there is 
some such remedy for most adverse conditions 
is usually evidenced by a history that some 
supposedly-specific treatment has already 
been given upon advice of various origins. 
Also, expressions of surprise are often shown 
when told about measures for handling the 
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problem for which there is some logical de- 
fense. 


Another type of education of the poultry- 
man has directed his attention from “cure” 
to prevention concerning certain diseases. This 
concerns vaccination procedures such as are 
applied against fowl pox, laryngotracheitis, 
infectious bronchitis, and, most recently, pneu- 
moencephalitis (Newcastle disease). Too often 
the pendulum swings toward almost sole reli- 
ance on these measures so that little or no 
cumulative suppression of the threat of the 
disease occurs. 


Where do we or should we stand in regard 
to the special services that are required by 
this complex picture? This question is given 
more to provoke our thinking on the subject 
than as a lead to the statement here of all 
the possible answers. Nor is it believed that 
any one set of answers would long remain 
applicable to the situation in view of certain 
changes in the industry. One such change 
that seems to be much in evidence in recent 
years is toward a greater number of large flock 
units. It might be expected that the owners 
of annual units of 5,000 to 50,000 broilers or 
of as many laying birds may be the ones 
who seek our services most and whose large 
investment may warrant closest observation. 
Whatever the-course of events of whoever re- 
quests our services, however, it seems certain 
that we should and can agree that our posi- 
tion on the poultry disease problem must be 
to provide in increasing measure the best 
service possible. ; 


The nature of the problems will, of course, 
vary greatly. There is commonly involved, as 
you know, first and most fundamental, the 
establishment of an accurate diagnosis, fol- 
lowed by prescriptions for the immediate and 
subsequent handling of the stock and, in the 
case of infectious diseases, of the» premises 
occupied by the stock. The size of the problem 
is usually related to the size of the flock or 
investment concerned. This is not always the 
case, however, since there may be concerned 
several other business interests, of thos men- 
tioned previously. An example may be the 
recognition of pullorum disease in a small 
group of chicks purchased by the average 
farmer. A probable abbreviation of the prob- 
lem is to mention but several considerations. 
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First, the hatcheryman will be concerned in 
that the pullorum status, in some control pro- 
gram, of one or more of his breeding flocks 
and possibly even his hatchery may be open 
to question and subject to demotion or suspen- 
sion from an established business standard. 
In spite of such apparent penalty, most indi- 
vidual hatcherymen and the industry ‘are 
benefited by such recognition of pullorum 
disease inasmuch as it is a more critical indi- 
cator of the presence of such disease in a 
breeding flock than a single agglutination 
test that was applied some weeks or months 
earlier. Secondly, the owner of the chicks is 
left with his worries concerning his bad bunch 
of chicks for which he feels someone else is 
totally responsible. If his remaining birds are 
now three weeks of age, he is apt to feel that 
a replacement of the number of chicks that 
died by a like number of started chicks of the 
same age is squaring the deal. By so doing, 
he and the hatcheryman are apt to fivite 
further trouble insofar as disease dangers are 
involved in dealings in the started-chick busi- 
ness. The use which the owner of the chicks 
expected to make of them and other consid- 
erations of his activity in the poultry business 
may require a word of advice from you. 


It is hoped that the foregoing problem, in 
which pullorum disease was cited as an exam- 
ple, may suffice to indicate the complexity of 
many poultry disease problems. Many of you, 
as individuals close to the origins of many of 
these problems, should consider that your 
position makes for simplification in handling 
of many of the problems in that you may be 
acquainted with conditions prevalent in your 
community, and, particularly, may become so 
with those of individual operators, upon com- 
plying with requests for service. 

The information that many of you may 
have on the poultry enterprises in your respec- 
tive communities places you in a particularly 
desirable position to aid in combatting the 
latest entry among the important diseases of 
this state, namely, avian pneumoencephalitis. 
The newness of this disease and the relatively 
high importance it has already attained in 
its two and one-half years of known existence 
in Indiana prompts consideration of it here. 
Some information on its probable status in 
Indiana, on certain angles of the diagnosis of 
it, and on vaccination merit special attention. 

Newcastle disease has come rather quickly 
to a place of major importance. During the 
18-month period prior to January 1, 1948, lead- 
ing back to July of 1946 when the first case 
was recognized in Indiana, 59 cases of the 
disease in chickens were specifically diagnosed 
at the Diagnostic Laboratory at Purdue Uni- 
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versity. Final tabulation of the records for 
1948 are expected to show that the cases 
recognized at Purdue will be approximately 
four times greater than the 59 cases of the pre- 
ceding one and one-half years. The cases 
were distributed widely over the state and 
have involved all of the major poultry-raising 
areas. These data represent, of course, Only 
a type of random sampling and only suggest 
the general trend of the spread or incidence 
of the disease. A recent study of material from 
54 flocks in four counties in the southwestern 
part of the state indicated, much to our sur- 
prise, that not a single one of these flocks had 
had Newcastle disease. This suggests that 
the disease may not be as prevalent as we 
suspected. Much more survey type of work 
would be required to permit an evaluation of 
the prevalency of the disease. 

The disease continues to show much varia- 
tion in its nature, without any remarkable or 
sustained changes. The highest mortality has 
occurred in birds under six weeks of age, rang- 
ing from very minor losses to as high as 40 
to 50%, and having an average of between 
15 and 20%. In young adult or adult birds 
the mortality has remained insignificant, or 
only as much as 1 to 2%, although in two 
cases losses of about 15% were attributed to 
the uncomplicated disease. The sudden and 
practically complete interruption of egg pro- 
duction has remained a sensitive indicator to 
suggest Newcastle disease; no strain of the 
virus that is sufficiently innocuous to fail to 
cause such interruption has yet been described. 
At least two weeks are required for the birds 
to return to the previous levels of production, 
although, in the majority of cases the return 
to, production usually extends through one to 
six additional weeks. The loss incurred in dol- 
lars and cents in 10 cases in representative 
types of flocks was conservatively estimated 
to be $500 per flock. The flocks varied in size 
from 150 to 10,000 birds and the monetary 
losses varied from $20 to $1500. 


These great variations in the nature of the 
disease must be borne in mind in diagnostic 
considerations. Likewise the similarity of cer- 
tain of the prominent symptoms and the path- 
ology to these features of some other diseases 
is important to recognize. The pattern of 
interruption of egg production in adults and 
the occurrence of gasping, audible breathing 
followed shortly by twisting of the neck in 
young stock are most suggestive of the disease. 
In young stock, however, the severity of the 
symptoms may show great variation, so that 
in some cases there occurs only very mild 
respiratory trouble, practically no nervous 
trouble, and a transient inappetence. Highly 
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accurate tests are known, whereby the dis- 
ease can be recognized in the laboratory. The 
application of these tests has shown, even dur- 
ing the past year, that Newcastle disease is or 
has been present in only approximately one- 
third of the cases that were called to the 
attention of the Diagnostic Laboratory with 
the belief that the disease was present. Tests 
applicable to large volume testing of field 
materials, such as eggs and blood, or even to 
your use in the field are only in stages of 
prospective development. 


Some of the major considerations of the 
subject of vaccination against Newcastle dis- 
ease follow. 


1. Which type of vaccine is best, that con- 
taining live virus or that prepared with dead 
virus? It should be recognized first that any 
type of vaccination is still experimental in 
nature and that much experience and elimi- 
nation of certain difficulties over the course 
of years are likely to be required to determine 
the special applications of either type of vac- 
cine. We believe that the use of any vaccine 
should be an assistance to basic sanitary 
measures for suppressing the disease and not 
a further burden to such measures. Dead 
virus vaccines are believed to fit best with 
sanitation measures. The live virus vaccines, 
as presently known, are considered to be a 
probable extra burden to basic sanitation in- 
asmuch as the virus in such vaccines can 
affect very young chicks and laying stock 
almost as severely aS many outbreaks of the 
natural disease. 


The kind of stock to be vaccinated and the 
type of poultry enterprise being operated are 


important factors for consideration. Laying . 


stock and chicks less than a few weeks of age 
should not be given live virus vaccines of the 
types now available. If this stock is suitable 
for vaccination, as later explained, and the 
threat of the disease is sufficiently great, dead 
virus vaccines should be tried. It appears that 
the dead virus vaccines may prove highly use- 
ful in any type of broiler-producing enterprise. 
Those broiler raisers or breeders handling 
chicks of but one age at a time and confronted 
by a serious problem with Newcastle disease 
may be benefited by the use of the live virus 
vaccines. ‘ 


The fact that the progeny of Newcastle- 
susceptible breeding stock will be without re- 
sistance to the disease when hatched, and, 
conversely, that progeny of relatively-resistant 
stock will be hatched with some resistance 
may impose variables in the benefits of vac- 
cination. Only chicks without resistance to the 
disease, whether hatched as such or having 
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lost the egg transmitted passive resistance, are 
suitable for vaccination. The resistance trans- 
ferred from the hen to the chick is variable 
in persistence. It may persist as long as five 
to six weeks in some cases or it may be lost 
several weeks earlier depending on the degree 
of resistance possessed by the dam. As men- 
tioned in the remarks on ‘diagnosis,’ tests are 
in prospect that may permit the determina- 
tion in the field of the Newcastle-susceptible 
or resistant status of breeding flocks in order 
to judge the status of their progeny. Such 
tests would also be of value in detecting prior 
Newcastle disease and in indicating the use- 
lessness of vaccination if such were contem- 
plated. 


2. Would you advise the use of live virus 
vaccine on five-week-old broilers in which 
Newcastle disease was first noticed this morn- 
ing? Here, the grounds on which an accurate 
diagnosis of the disease was obtained so 
quickly must be questioned. The dangers are 
real of compounding the vaccination reaction 
with the effects of other diseases, such as 
bronchitis, resulting in the occurrence of 
greater losses than either disease would pro- 
duce alone. A circumstance in which. there 
would be no great objection to the use of live 
vaccine would exist if an accurate diagnosis of 
Newcastle had been established and healthy 
birds in nearby pens or houses were threat- 
ened. ; 


3. What will be the effect on broilers if live 
virus vaccine is used and coccidiosis should 
flare up at the same time? The result again 
is apt to be one of compounding the effects of 
both conditions. The prevention of coccidiosis 
should be handled by whatever means have 
proved successful under the management of 
the individual poultryman. 


4. Is the virus in the live vaccine apt to be 
carried in the bird and transmitted through 
the egg to the progeny? There is some meager 
evidence that this can happen, yet at present 
it appears to be of little or no practical impor- 
tance. 


It seems clearly evident that the application 
of available Newcastle virus vaccines to critical 
practice in combatting Newcastle disease alone 
will identify the most useful procedures. It 
seems equally clear that no vaccination pro- 
gram alone will suffice to suppress this disease 
aS many expect it to do. The known short- 
comings of present vaccination programs 
should not prevent their judicious application, 
nor should their use imply allowance of re- 
laxation or abandonment of basic sanitary 
measures. 
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Penicillin Ointment in the Treatment 
of Chronic Bovine Mastitis 


By A. S. SCHLINGMAN*, D.V.M. and MARY C. MANNING* 


INCE the discovery of penicillin and other 
antibiotic agents, a great deal of progress 
has been made in the treatment of chronic 
bovine mastitis. Numerous reports have ap- 
peared in the literature, indicating favorable 
results following the use of these substances in 
infections due to streptococci, staphylococci, 
and/or organisms of the colon-aerogenes 
group.*"?7 
Kakavas? first used filtrates of cultures of 
_Penicillium notatum for the treatment of bo- 
vine mastitis. As the purified product became 
more readily available and at a lower cost, 
various diluents were used including normal 
saline solution,®*7 distilled water,®>*® sterile 
tap water,® peanut oil and bees wax,'* water in 
oil,” and solid mastics.'® 
For ease in administration and to delay the 
absorption rate, 50,000 units of the calcium 
salt of the drug has been incorporated in 
3.6gm of a bland ointment base and contained 
in collapsible tubes.* * 
This report includes the results obtained in a 
limited number of cows following treatment of 
chronic mastitis with this penicillin ointment. 


Materials and Methods 


A herd of purebred Holstein-Friesian cattle, 
in which chronic mastitis has been a problem 


for more than three years, was available for - 


test purposes. The herd has been rather self- 
contained since, during the past three years, 
only two animals have been added from out- 
side sources. One of these was removed from 
the herd after one lactation period because of 
mechanical injury to the udder. Ten of the 
original, aged cows, including one treated sev- 
eral times (see No. 5), have been removed 
from the herd during this time for economic 
reasons. Replacements in the milking herd, 
other than noted above, have been made from 
heifers raised on the farm. 

Sanitary conditions and milking practices 
‘were above average with the possible exception 
that the personnel has been changed rather 
frequently, some of the newer milkers lacking 
experience. 





“Research Laboratories, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32, 
Michigan. 

**The authors are indebted to Mr. Jones, Products 
Development Laboratories, Parke, Davis & for preparation 
of the penicillin ointment. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Physical examination of the lactating cows 
indicated some chronic changes in the udders, 
especially in those known to have shown clin- 
ical evidence of mastitis previously. In a few 
instances, a fringe of mucous membrane was 
found at the orifice of the teats, indicating 
that the milking machine had been left on 
too long or that too much vacuum had been 
used during the milking process, either of 
which may be conducive to the creation of 
abnormal conditions. 

One of the main symptoms of infection was 
the presence of clots in the milk or “gargety” 
milk at frequent or rather infrequent intervals, 
as determined by the regular use of a strip- 
cup. Many times the presence of these clots 
was not accompanied by any marked degree of 
noticeable inflammatory process, but would be 
present for one or two milkings, followed by a 
return to apparent normal. 

Prior to any treatment with penicillin oint- 
ment, a survey was made of all the lactating 
cows, numbering 30. Preceding the regular milk- 
ing, the teats of each cow were washed with 
a 3% phemerol solution and then dried with 
95% alcohol. Samples of milk from each quar- 
ter were drawn into separate sterile containers. 
Samples were refrigerated as soon as possible 
and so held until tests could be made in the 
laboratory. 

In the preliminary survey, milk from each 
quarter was seeded on bacto-tryptose agar 
slants, in nutrient bouillon and 5% rabbit 
blood agar pour plates. All cultures were in- 
cubated at 37°C. and were examined at the 
end of 24 and 48 hours. 

As a result of this preliminary survey, it 
was found that 13 cows (31 quarters) were in- 
fected with hemolytic and/or nonhemolytic 
streptococci. Another cow, showing hemolytic 
and nonhemolytic Staphylococcus aureus in- 
fection in all quarters, was sold before treat- 
ment was begun. One cow, having two quar- 
ters infected with hemolytic and nonhemolytic 
streptococci, was also sold before treatment 
was Started, leaving 11 cows (25 quarters) to 
be treated. The infected cows ranged from 
six to nine years of age and were in various 
stages of lactation. Bacteriological examina- 
tion of milk from the younger cows showed 
apparent freedom from _ streptococcic or 
staphylococcic infection. 
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In preparation for injection of the penicillin 
ointment into the udder, the teats were washed 
with, 3% phemerol solution and dried with 
95% alcohol. The ointment was expressed di- 
rectly into the teat canal after which each 
quarter was massaged lightly. 

Following the recommendation of Bryan 
et al., all four quarters were treated at one 
time even though only one or two showed evi- 
dence of infection. In most instances 50,000 
units of penicillin calcium in the bland oint- 
ment base were used as a dose, but on several 
occasions 100,000 units were injected. The 
ointment was left in the udder until the next 
milking and, if no abnormalities were noted 
in the milk on the screen of the strip cup, the 
cow was milked as usual. 

Because of the distance from the laboratory, 
it was not possible to obtain daily post-treat- 
ment samples of milk but they were obtained 
in from three to five ‘days. 

Presence or absence of streptococci was de- 
termined by the Hotis test and by microscopic 
examination of bouillon cultures at the end of 
24 and 48 hours incubation at 37°C. When 
both were negative, no further examinations 
were usually made until three to four weeks 
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had elapsed. For these latter tests 5% rabbit 
blood agar pour plates were also included. 


Case Histories and Results 

The following tables include the preliminary 
bacterial findings, schedules of treatments 
with penicillin calcium ointment and the re- 
sults obtained. 

Discussion 

It was noted, during the treatment of the 
limited number of infected cows included in 
this report, that repeated injection of peni- 
cillin calcium ointment into the udders had 
very little, if any, effect on the milk flow. In 
some instances no variation was noted, but in 
others there was a reduction of from two to 
three pounds, followed usually by a return to 
pretreatment levels, or higher, within 48 to 
72 hours. es 

No evidence was observed that would indi- 
cate any irritating effect on the udder tissue 
after one,.or repeated treatments, since in 
every instance the milk was physically normal 
at the first post-treatment milking. 

The injection, without subsequent removal, 
of 100,000 units of penicillin calcium, in the 


COW No. 1 





Preliminary findings 11/30/48. Hemolytic streptococci and Staphylococcus aureus froB 
L.F. E. coli from R.F. Treated for mastitis July, 1947. Fresh 11/12/48. £. coli fro 








LIF. 11/12/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 
Date of — 
Treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date LR. LF BR. RE: Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 _ + oe = Streptococci L.F. and R.R. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 _ - _ = No definite bacterial forms 
in bouillon. 
12/27/48 - ~ - - 
1/ 3/49 — Susp. — - Streptococci both left quar- 
ters 48 hours. 
1/ 5/49 + ~— 100,000 1/10/49 Susp. — — Susp. Streptococci L.R. 48 hours. 
L.F. 
50,000 
others 
1/12/49 50,000 1/18/49 -_ — + _ E. coli both Rt. quarters. 
1/20/49 50,000 
1/21/49 100,000* : 
1/22/49 50,000 1/26/49 - — — = No definite bacterial forms in 
bouillon. 
2/28/49 —-a — +b —b_  Nostreptococci. 
8/ 3/49 lgm. 3/ 7/49 - a —-e —-e 
Streptomycin 
4/12/49 _ +d — - 
4/19/49 = - - = Diphtheroids only from all 


quarters. 





Clotted or “gargety” milk from alternate quarters for a few days during February, but 
apparently normal during period from 3/3/49 to 4/19/49. . Production on 4/1/49 only five 
pounds less than on 12/20/48 when first treatment was given. 

a Aerobacter aerogenes recovered from bouillon culture. 

b E. coli recovered from bouillon culture. 

c Neither EZ. coli or Aerobacter aerogenes recovered. 

d Aerobacter aerogenes recovered. No streptococci. 
*50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals, 


In this and following tables: 


+ = positive Hotis test at the end of 24 hours. 





— = negative Hotis test at the end of 24 hours. 
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bland ointment base, into dry quarters two or and all was marketable. No abnormalities 
three weeks prior to freshening (No.3 &6) was have been noted in the more than a month 
not followed by any noticeable irritating ef- that elapsed since calving. : 

fects. The udders of the cows, at the time of In cases of chronic mastitis of extremely 
calving, showed no palpable evidence of mas- long standing, it seems that best results are 
titis. Milk production, of each of the two obtained when penicillin is given in multiple 
animals in this experiment ranged from 65 to doses at 12-hour intervals (No. 1, 4, 5,7, 8 and 
68 pounds daily within a week after freshening 10). These repeated treatments may clear up 


COW No. 2 


Preliminary findings 11/30/48. Hemolytic Streptococcus L.R. and L.F. Fresh 8/15/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 











Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date En. iF. BR. BF. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 - — 4 _ Gram + coccus R.R. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 - - _ ~ 
12/27/48 ~ - - - 
1/ 3/49 “+ - - - 
1/10/49 ~ - - - 
1/18/49 - = — Susp. — diplococcus 
R.F. , 
1/20/49 50,000 
1/21/49  100,000a 
1/22/49 50,000 1/26/49 - _ _ - 
2/28/49 - _ _ =~ 
Milk normal from 2/28/49 to 4/3/49, when clotted milk was noted from L.F. quarter. 
4/ 5/49 — _ a - Non-hemolytic Streptococcus 


from all quarters. An un- 
identified small gram nega- 
tive bacillus from L.F. 
4/ 7/49 lgm 4/12/49 - —- - _ No streptococci or gram nega- 
stremtomycin tive bacilli recovered. 
in 60 cc dis- 
tilled H:O to 


each quarter. 
4/19/49b  — _ ~~ Non-hemolytic S. aureus from 


L.R. Small gram negative 
bacillus and diphtheroids 
from R.R. 


a 50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. b Milk normal since treatment on 4/7/49. 





COW No. 3 


Preliminary findings 11/30/48. Hemolytic streptococci from all quarters. Fresh 2/6/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 











Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date LR. LF. RR. BF. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 _ _ _ ~ 
12/27/48 — + _ _ Hemolytic streptococcus L.F. 
12/29/48 50,000 1/ 3/49 _ — Susp. — Diplococcus R.R. 
1/ 5/49 100,000 1/10/49 ood _ oa ~ ‘ 
R.R. 
others 1/18/49 _ — - _ 
50,000 
1/26/49 - - - - 
3/ 7/49 100,000a 3/21/49 ~- — Susp. — Hemolytic Streptococcus L.R. 


E. Coli from R.F. and R.R. 

Aerobacter aerogenes L:F. 

4/ 5/49 + - - oa Non-hemolytic streptococci 
from all quarters. 

_ Diphtheroids from all quar- 
ters. No streptococcic or 
colonaerogenes types. 


4/19/49 


| 
| 
| 





a Injected while dry. Calved normally 3/20/49. E.coli and Aerobacter aerogenes recovered from 
samples of 3/21/49 may have been due to accidental contamination, since they were not isolated from 
samples of 4/5/49. No further treatment given because there has been no evidence of mastitis and milk 
production has averaged approximately 70 pounds per day. 
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COW 


No. 4 










Preliminary findings 12/2/48. Hemolytic Streptococcus and Staphylococcus aureus in L.R. 








Fresh 4/13/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 
Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date LE. LF, -3em..- RA. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 ~ — _ _ Gram positive coccus L.F. 
48 hours. 
12/22/48 50,000 12/27/48 - - - _ 
1/ 3/49 - - - - 
1/10/49 _ = _ - Positive tests in L.R. and 
R.R. 48 hours. Diplococci. 
1/18/49 Susp. — _ = Hemolytie Streptococcus L.R. 
1/20/49 50,000 ; . 
1/21/49 100,000a 
1/22/49 50,000 1/26/49 - _ - - No definite bacterial forms in 
bouillon. 
2/28/49b  — _ — — A gram positive coccus from 
R. Suspicious Hotis test 
48 hours. Bacterial count 
360/ce. 
4/19/49c 





a 50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. 


b During the time between 2/28/49 and when dried up, milk was normal. No evidence of mastitis. 


e Cow dry. 


aureus from all quarters except L.F. 


COW No. 5 


Only a few ml of secretions obtained from each quarter. Hemolytic Staphylococcus 





Preliminary findings 12/6/48. 
small gram negative bacillus L.F. 


Hemolytic Streptococci in R.R. and L.F. Unidentified 
Fresh 9/3/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 








Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date LR. BF, Rok: RP: Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 + - + oo Streptococcus L.R. Gram 
positive coccus from all. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 — Susp. — — Streptococcus L.F. 
12/27/48 150,000 12/27/48 + Sa - oo Streptococci from all except 
L.F. Unidentified small 
gram negative bacillus L.I’. 
12/29/48 100,000a 1/ 3/49 — Susp. Susp. — Streptococci from all except 
R.F. 
1/ 5/49 50,000 1/10/49 _ + _ oo Diplococcus from all quarters. 
. Small gram negative bacil- 
lus L.F. and R.R. 
1/12/49 50,000 1/18/49 + + + - Diplococci L.R. and R.R. 
Aerobacter aerogenes R.R. 
and L.F. 
1/20/49 50,000 
1/21/49 100,000 1/26/49 - - - - Small gram negative bacillus 
from L.F.  Diplococcus 
from others. 
1/22/49 50,000 
2/28/49b  — - - - Aerobacter aerogenes L.F. 
3/:°7/49 lgm 3/15/49 — ad _ Aerobacter aerogenes L.F. 
streptomycin 
3/17/49 lgm 3/21/49 _ _ _ _ Only a few diphtheroids and 
streptomycin Diplococci from each quar- 
ter. 
4/ 5/49 — Susp. — - Aerobacter aerogenes L.F. 
4/ 7/49 lgm 4/12/49 — Po. — - Aerobacter aerogenes L.F. 
streptomycin 
4/15/49—“Gargety” milk from R.R. quarter, Sold for slaughter 4/19/49. 





a 50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. 
b Milk apparently normal from 1/22/49 to 2/28/49. 


Beginning 3/1/49 clotted milk from L.F. 


, Since Aerobacter aerogenes was recovered from this quarter all quarters infused with equivalent 
ion ers base in 60 ml H20 on 3/7/49. Milk normal 3/8/49—4/3/49. Few clots in 
mi mA : 


the infection to the extent that no demon- 
Strable organisms are present, but later, due 


to a flare-up of possible residual organisms 
or to reinfection, “gargety” milk may be seen. 
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COW No. 6 


Preliminary findings 12/6/48, Hemolytic Streptococcus L.R. and R.R. Treated for 
mastitis November, 1946. Cow practically dry when first treatment was _ Fresh 3/1/48. 











Bacteriological Tests of Milk 
Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date LR. LF. BR. BF. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 - - - _ 
12/27/48 _ - - - 
1/ 3/49 - - - _ 
1/10/49 - - _ - 


A few diplococci from all 
quarters except R.R. which 
was negative. Average bac- 
terial count of 4 quarters= 
45/ec. 

Non-hemolytic Staphylococcus 
aureus from all quarters ex- 
cept R.F. 


of past history it was thought advisable to treat this cow while dry. Calving was normal 
on 8/ae No evidence of mastitis. 


3/ 7/49 100,000* 3/28/49 


4/19/49 — - - 





COW No. 7 


Preliminary findings 12/6/48. Hemolytic Streptococcus L.R. Fresh 9/7/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 











Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date Lh. he. BR. BF: Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 - - - - 
12/27/48 — Susp — = Streptococci L.F. 
12/29/48 50,000 1/3/49 — - — Susp. Diplococcus R.F. 
1/10/49 = _ a +. Diplococcus R.F. 
1/12/49 50,000 1/18/49 — Susp. — _ Diplococci (30/cc) L.F. 
1/20/49 50,000 
1/21/49  100,000a 
1/22/49 50,000 1/26/49 ~ ~ ~ ~ Diplococcus from L.F, Others 


negative. 
Gram positive coccus (ave. 
440/cc) from all quarters. 


a 50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. b Milk normal 2/28/49 to 4/19/49. 


2/28/49b 





COW No. 8 


Preliminary findings 12/8/48—Hemolytic Streptococcus and Staphylococcus aureus R.F. 
Hemolytic Staphylococcus aureus R.R. Fresh 3/31/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 











Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test ; 
ment quarter Date LR. LF. RR. R.F. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 + - - - Gram positive coccus from all 
except R.R. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 - _ - - No definite bacterial forms. 
12/27/48 _ _ - _ Large gram positive cocci 4& 
hours. R.R. and R.F. 
’ 1/ 3/49 ~ - _ o No definite bacterial forms. 
1/10/49 + + oe a Diplococcus L.R. Gram posi- 
tive coccus from others. 
1/12/49 50,000 1/18/49 + _ - - E. coli a Bm ye diplo- 
coccus L.R. Gram positive 
coccus me others. 
1/20/49 50, 


000 
1/21/49 100,000a 
1/22/49 50,000 1/26/49 Diplococcus from L.R. No 
definite bacterial forms 
from others. 
2/28/49b  — = — _ Non-hemolytic, gram positive 
coccus from all. 





50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. 


a 
b Milk normal 1/26/49 to 2/28/49 and until dried up. 
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COW—No. 9 Preliminary findings 12/8/48—Hemolytic Streptococcus R.R. and R.F. 
Hemolytic Staphylococcus aureus L.F. Fresh 5/31/48. 
Bacteriological Tests of Milk 
Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date GLA acF.:. BR. R- Results 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 + - _ - Streptococcus L.R. Large 
gram positive coccus from 
others. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 - - - + Cocci in R.F. No definite 
bacterial forms in others. 
12/27/48 _ - — Susp. Streptococci R.F. 
12/27/48 50,000. 1/ 3/49 - = _ - No definite bacterial forms 
from any. 
VO a oer 
1/12/49 50,000 1/18/49 - - - _ 
1/26/49 = = - - 
2/28/49 ~ _ - - 
Milk and udder normal 2/28/49 to 4/5/49. s 


COW No. 10—Preliminary findings 12/10/48—Hemolytic Staphylococcus aureus L.R. Non- 
hemolytic Streptococcus and Staphylococcus aureus L.F. and R.R. and hemolytic Staphylococcus 
aureus R.F. Fresh 6/12/48. 

Bacteriological Tests of Milk 














Date of 
treat- Units per Hotis Test 
ment quarter Date DR. GL... ee. aA. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 _ _ - op Gram positive coccus from all 
except L.R. 
12/21/48 50,000 12/22/48 - - - - No definite bacterial forms 
seen. 
1/ 3/49 — Susp. — Susp. Streptococci L.F. and R.F. 
Gram positive coccus from 
others. 
1/ 5/49 100,000 . 
; L.F.&R.F. 1/12/49 - — Susp — Diplococcus and Streptococ- 
é cus L.F. Diplococcus from 
: others. 
50,000 
{ L:R.&R.R. 1/18/49 — Susp. Susp. — Hemolytic Streptococcus L.F. 
: and R.R. Hemolytic diplo- 
coccus R.F. and L.R. 


1/20/49 50,000 
1/21/49 — 100,000a 
1/22/49 50,000 ~—-1/26/49 


Diplococcus from all quarters. 


2/28/49 - _ = - = i diplococcus 
rom all. 
4/19/49b  — = _ = Hemolytic Staphylococcus au- 


reus from all quarters. 
a 50,000 units in each of two doses at 12-hour intervals. b Milk normal from 1/22/49 to 4/19/49. 





COW No. 11—Preliminary findings 12/13/48—Hemolytic Streptococcus R.R. Hemolytic 
Stapylococcus aureus and hemolytic Streptococcus R.F. Both left quarters inactive as a result 
of attack ofmastitis October, 1946. Fresh 3/28/48. Left quarters not treated. 

Bacteriological Tests of Milk 











Date of 

treat- Units per Hotis Test 

ment quarter Date LR. LF. RR. R.F. Remarks 
12/16/48 50,000 12/20/48 - - 





12/27/48 - Streptococci in 48 hours R.R. 
Streptococci and gram posi- 

tive coccus 48 hours R.F. 
1/ 3/49 — Susp. _ Diplococcus 48 hours R.R. 






Streptococci 48 hours R.F. 










This cow was turned dry after last sample and no further treatment was given. Due to 
calve May 30, 1949, and is scheduled for further treatment two to three weeks prior to that date. 
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The isolation of Escherichia coli and Aero- 
bacter aerogenes from the milk of several of 
the cows and subsequent improvement follow- 
ing the use of the equivalent 1gm of strepto- 
mycin base in 60m1 sterile distilled water per 
quarter indicates the importance of bacterio- 
logical diagnosis prior to antibiotic treatment. 
As with other treatments, results in cases of 
exceptionally long standing may not be as sat- 
isfactory as desired, since recurrence of the 
condition may occur. (No. 5). 


Summary 

Penicillin calcium can be incorporated in a 
bland ointment base and contained in a col- 
lapsible tube for injection into the udders of 
cows showing evidence of chronic mastitis. 

The drug, incorporated in such a base, is ap- 
parently no more irritating to the udder tissue 
than when suspended in normal saline solution 
or distilled water. 

Single or multiple doses, given at intervals of 
12 hours, seem to have little or no effect on 
milk flow, since a reduction of only two to 
three pounds or no reduction was noted. In 
those cases where there was a slight decrease, 
pretreatment levels were usually reéstablished 
within 72 hours. In cases where the milk from 
one or two quarters was abnormal just prior 
to treatment so that it could not be used, the 
return to normal was so prompt that the 
amount of marketable milk obtained was actu- 
ally greater after treatment than before. 

In this herd, where infection was known to 
have been present for more than three years, 
all treated cows responded to the extent of 
giving marketable milk. Some udders were ap- 
parently cleared of infection, only to shed or- 
ganisms at a later date, with or without clin- 
ical manifestation of abnormalities. This may 
have been due to the presence of a few residual 
organisms not found on bacteriological exam- 
ination or to possible reinfection. 

One gram of the equivalent of streptomycin 
base dissolved in 60m1 of sterile, distilled water 
is beneficial in controlling udder infections, 
due to organisms of the colon-aerogenes group 
and can be given without apparent injury to 
the udder tissue or appreciable effect on the 
milk flow. 

Results of treatment of mastitis of long 
standing in a limited number of cows indi- 
cate that penicillin calcium incorporated in 
a bland ointment base can be injected directly 
into the udder either before or after freshen- 
ing without apparent irritating effects and is 
effective in controlling infections due to strep- 
tococci and staphylococci. Such treatment 
may be of benefit in the elimination of those 
organisms susceptible to the action of the 
drug, although in some instances complete 


















sterilization may not be obtained by one treat- 
ment. 

Under the conditions employed, from one to 
10 treatments (average 5+) with penicillin 
calcium ointment were required to eliminate 
streptococci and staphylococci from 22 of the 
25 infected quarters, as determined by exam- 
ination of milk drawn from three to 12 weeks 
after the last treatment. 
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The diagnosis of a disease is prerequisite 
to procedures that have for their objective 
the alleviation of the disease, the prevention 
of its recurrence and, when dealing with a 
contagious or transmissible disease, the con- 
trol of its spread to others. Clinical diag- 
noses are based on the history of the case, the 
results of the physical examination and in 
some instances, the laboratory findings. The 
more thoroughly these are observed the more 
accurate will be the diagnosis. 

Some diseases of swine are recognized by the 
physical symptoms they regularly provoke, 
whereas, with others, detectable physical signs 
pathognomonic of the ailment are not the rule 
or they occur only under somewhat limited 
circumstances. Brucellosis in swine is an ex- 
cellent example of the latter. Many Brucella 
infected swine pass as subclinical or asympto- 
matic cases. 

For the most part, brucellosis is a localized 
disease in the animal and occurs in a sub- 
acute or a chronic form. The period of in- 
cubation in this disease seems to vary con- 
siderably between animals and therefore, no 
definite time limits can be assigned. The site 
of localization in many cases is the uterus in 
the female and gonads in the male. However, 
no extensive information is available on the 
proportion of swine infected with Brucella in 
which the injury is localized in the reproduc- 
tive organs. Bones and joints of the vertebral 
column in particular are sites of localization 
in some animals. The injury due to Brucella 
organisms is often localized in the spleen or 
in the liver. The lymph nodes and sometimes 
the heart are parts of the body that are more 
or less singularly attacked in some cases. 
Many times the infection is localized in an 
abscess that may be situated in almost any 
region of the body. 

The localizing nature of this disease more 
or less precludes a concise description of clini- 
cal symptoms, that would be characteristic for 
all cases of ‘brucellosis in swine. However, un- 
der certain circumstances a symptom is mani- 
fested which is markedly characteristic of 
brucellosis. The symptom in this instance is 
the expulsion of embryo or fetal pigs—abor- 
tion. Quite naturally, this symptom is limited 
to pregnant females. The fact that abortions 
often occur in infected, pregnant sows is to 
most owners, the disturbing aspect of this 
disease. The reason is obvious; the loss of pigs 
prematurely means the loss of an expected 
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pig crop. It is not hard to convince an owner, 
who is experiencing the effect of abortions 
in his herd, that the herd is very likely af- 
fected with brucellosis, but, in the absence of 
this symptom, it is often quite difficult to 
convince him of its existence. In other words, 
many swine breeders associate abortions in 
swine with brucellosis but fail to acknowledge 
its presence where this symptom does not de- 
velop. 

Abortions that occur early in the gestation 
period often escape the notice of attendants. 
The embryos and placental tissues are small 
and if not consumed by the aborter or by 
other swine in the same lot or pasture, they 
are trampled and mixed with soil and litter. 
The more obvious thing that comes to atten- 
tion under these circumstances is that the sow 
suddenly shows the signs of estrus. If only 
one or two of the sows show “heat” the as- 
sumption in most cases is that they failed to 
conceive to the previous, known.service. On 
the other hand, should this occur with sev- 
eral sows it usually creates sufficient inter- 
est on the part of the owner to seek an an- 
swer to the problem. 

A history of this sort can be construed as 
only presumptive evidence of brucellosis and 
would call for laboratory aid. For this pur- 
pose the agglutination test is very satisfactory. 

Abortions that occur late in the second 
month of pregnancy or in the third and espe- 
cially in the fourth month are more readily 
observed. Even though the abortion is not 
actually observed or the aborted fetuses ‘dis- 
covered, there are still certain physical signs 
displayed by the sow which would be strong 
evidence in support of the probability that 
the fetuses were expelled prematurely. A sign 
in this case is the relatively sudden decrease 
in abdominal distention to indicate that the 
uterus had emptied itself. Should this be 
overlooked there is still the fact that an un- 
expected estrus occurs which would be good 
evidence that the pregnancy was interrupted. 
If a situation such as described involves only 
one sow in the herd, the existence of brucel- 
losis may not be suspected, but if several sows 
are involved within a relatively short period 
—two or three weeks—then the probability of 
the cause being brucellosis is greatly increased. 
Under these circumstances a diagnosis of 
brucellosis may be warranted on the basis of 
the physical findings and history, but we be- 
lieve it should be confirmed by laboratory ex- 








amination. The agglutination test can be 
utilized to good advantage in these cases. 

In the intact male the gonads are often 
the site of injury produced by Brucella or- 
ganisms. The testes may be swollen and larger 
than their normal size. This can often be de- 
tected by visual inspection although the swell- 
ing is usually discerned more satisfactorily by 
palpation. Tenderness and warmth and areas 
of softness and fluctuation will often be de- 
tected by palpation. In some cases the gonads 
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Brucella orchitis in a Purebred Poland China boar. 
This is an exaggerated case. Usually the disparity 
in the size of the affected and the non-infected tes- 
ticle is not so great. The agglutination titer of this 
animal at the time the photograph was taken was 
1:25,600. Vet. Med., Mch., 1937, p. 113. 


are atrophic to the point of being smaller 
than normal. These are usually the chronic 
cases. Both gonads may be involved by the 
disease or it may affect only one. Those with 
a unilateral involvement are more easily de- 
tected. Differences in size of the gonads can 
be recognized by visual inspection in many 
cases. In this connection we would call at- 
tention to the fact that the larger testis is 
not always the diseased one. The diseased 
gland may be undergoing atrophic changes 
and decreasing in size, whereas, the opposite 
gland, although actually larger, would be nor- 
mal. The importance of this is a factor in con- 
sidering unilateral castration in order to save, 
if possible, what may be considered superior 
germ plasm. 

Not infrequently the infection seems to lo- 
calize in one or more bones of the vertebral 
column. The records at the present show that 
vertebrae in the lumbar region are involved 
more often than those in other regions. The 
symptoms referable to the spondylitis would 
depend on the extent to which the necrobio- 
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tic process had progressed and to the region 
in which it occurs. Locomotory disturbances, 
where an attempt is made to immobilize the 
vertebral column, would be displayed and here 
again, the magnitude of the distress might 
relate to the extent of the injury. Locomotory 
dysfunction is also a symptom of arthritis, 
where one or more of the joints of the limbs 
are involved. It is worth remembering that 
Brucella sometimes cause injury to articular 
structures. 

Liver, spleen or lymph node involvement 
produced by organisms of the genus Brucella 
may never provoke discernible physical symp- 
toms. If, on the other hand, the injury be- 
comes extensive enough to cause objective 
physical symptoms, the symptoms are no more 
characteristic for brucellosis than for other 
disease of the same structures. Laboratory 
technics would be necessary to help establish 
the ultimate diagnosis. 

It has already been stated that many Bru- 
cella infected swine never display detectable 
objective symptoms. These cases can be best 
discovered by serologic technics. The ag- 
glutination test, when properly performed and 
interpreted, is very useful for the detection 
and diagnosis of brucellosis in swine. 

The value of the agglutination test is great- 
est when it is applied to all swine of breeding 
age in the herd. A so-called “negative test” 
on an individual animal without knowledge of 
the status of the herd to brucellosis, cannot be 
construed as an assurance that said individual 
is free from brucellosis. It has been our re- 
peated experience in several brucellosis-free 
herds, that approximately 30% of the swine of 
breeding age have agglutinins in their blood 
serum in concentration sufficient to cause ag- 
glutination with Brucella antigen in dilutions 
of 1:25. In this connection, the recorded ex- 
perience of others working on the préblem of 
brucellosis in swine, shows that some Brucella 
infected animals fail to contain agglutinins in 
their blood. 

The interpretation of the agglutinin test of 
a herd is based upon the “titer profile” of the 
animals tested. This is the percentage of the 
number tested that show agglutinins in each 
of the serum-antigen dilutions used when 
conducting the test. Titer profiles for 654 
swine in Brucella infected herds and for 2041 
in Brucella free herds are shown in chart 1. 


Inspection of these titer profiles shows that 
in the infected herds a considerable percent- 
age of the animals possessed sufficient agglu- 
tinins to react in the higher dilutions (1:100 
and 1:200). This is to be expected. The profile 
also shows that 55% of the swine in the in- 
fected herds failed to react in the lowest dilu- 
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tion (1:25). A question that might be raised 
concerning this group is; How many in this 
category are actually free from the disease? 
A positive answer cannot be given from the 
first profile of the herd since some. animals in 
the negative group may not have been in- 
fected long enough to have developed suffi- 
cient agglutinins to cause a reaction in the 
1:25 dilution. The answer therefore, must be 
deferred until a second or even a third titer 
profile is available. The time interval before the 
second profile is prepared should be 30 to 60 


Cuart 1.—AGGLUTINATION TITER PROFILES FOR SWINE 
1n Bruce.ia INFECTED AND BRUCELLA FREE HERDS 








Number and percent of swine in each of the 
serum-antigen dilution categories 








Status |Number! Negative} Positive] Positive | Positive| Positive 
of jofSwine| at 1:25 | at 1:25 | at 1:50 | at 1:100) at 1:200 
Herd | Tested 


No.| % No| % No| % |\No.| % |No.| % 








Brucella 
Infected] 654 | 362/55.3) 86)13.1) 69]10.5) 53) 8.1) 84/12.8 


Brucella 
free 2041 |1380)62.4/597/29.3|151) 7.4) 13} 0.6] 0} 0.0 





























days. That should be sufficient to allow for 
the development of the agglutinins if the stim- 
ulus (Brucella organisms in this case) is pres- 
ent. The second profile may show an increase 
in the percentage of positive reactions in each 
of the dilution categories. Where this occurs 
one can be quite certain that the disease is 
probably widespread in the herd. 

In Brucella infected herds, animals with 
maximum agglutination titers of 1:25 should 
be considered “reactors.” In fact, it would not 
be advisable to accept even those animals that 
fail to show a reaction in the 1:25 dilution as 
free of infection. 


The profile for the Brucella free herds shows 
29.3% of the animals with agglutination titers 
of 1:25 and 7.4% with titers of 1:50. The im- 
portant point with this profile is that none of 
the animals reacted in the dilution of 1:200 
and only 0.6% in the 1:100 dilution. It is highly 
probable that agglutination titers of 1:200 
would be found in some animals if we were 
dealing with infected herds and the percent- 
age of animals with reactions in the 1:100 
dilution greater than one. 

The question then is, what about those ani- 
mals in the Brucella-free herds that show 
agglutinins in the 1:50 and 1:25 dilutions and 
even some that reacted in the 1:100 dilution. 
Our reply to this is that the agglutinins pres- 
ent in the blood serum of those animals were 
not produced by Brucella organisms and there- 
fore are not specific. They are so-called “na- 





tive agglutinins” or “nonspecific agglutinins” 
which cross agglutinate with brucella antigen. 
It is because of the presence of these non- 
specific agglutinins that it becomes necessary 
to prepare a titer profile on all of the animals 
of breeding age in the herd as a basis for in- 
terpreting the status of the herd to brucellosis. 


In this connection, if the first titer profile 
on a herd should compare to the titer profile 
for the Brucella free herds shown in chart 1, 
it would be unwise to make an unqualified 
statement to the effect that the herd is free 
from brucellosis. Before this can be done it 
would be necessary to prepare a second profile 
from the agglutination test results obtained 
in from 30 to 60 days later. If now the profile 
remains essentially the same as the first pro- 
file, there is much reason to believe that the 
herd is Brucella free. The probability is great 
that if the infection were present, then some of 
the animals would have shown a “rising titer.” 
In other words, “a shift to the right” in the 
percentage columns is indicative of active 
infection. 


To obtain a second or-even third profile may 
seem like a duplication or a triplication of 
effort—like unnecessary work and expense. 
However, if a sound, brucellosis-free herd is 
the objective, then a program of this sort is 
not unreasonable. More and more the breed- 
ers of purebred swine are sensing the wisdom 
of maintaining brucellosis-free herds and are 
appreciative of .a program that will assure 
them of success. 


Collecting and Handling the Blood Sampler 


In 1942, Carle and Dewherst,! described a 
technic for drawing blood from the jugular or 
the brachial vein of swine that is very useful 
in a testing program for brucellosis. A 19 or 
an 18-gauge, three-inch needle: fitted to a 5cc 
glass syringe is recommended for drawing the 
blood. The needle should be sharp and the 
plunger of the syringe should operate freely. 
At least 3cc of blood should be collected. 


After the required amount of blood is drawn 
into the syringe, the needle is withdrawn and 
the blood immediately transferred into a suit- 
able vial that is standing in an upright posi- 
tion. With the vial standing in this positon 
allow the blood to clot and avoid agitating it 
after the serum has been pressed out.. As a 
rule the clot will contract and sink to the 
bottom of the vial, especially if kept at a tem- 
perature between 75 and 95° F. If the clot 
fails to separate from the wall of the vial, a 
clean stiff wire can be used to free it. Care 
should be taken not to pass the wire through 


1Carle, B. N. and Dewhirst. W. H. Jour. Amer. Vet. Med, 
Assn. 101:495, 1942. 
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the clot if the specimen is not to be centri- 
fuged. Swine red blood cells are easily rup- 
tured and release the hemoglobin which inter- 
feres to some extent with reading the results 
of an agglutination test. If the sample is to 
be shipped to a central laboratory for testing 
then it is desirable that the serum be decanted 
off and it alone sent. Considerable care should 
be taken when decanting because if only a 
comparatively few red cells pass over with the 
serum they may be enough to cause an unde- 
sirable hemolyzed sample. 

Another site for collecting samples of blood 
is the external surface of the ear. The pos- 
terior marginal and middle branches of the 
external auricular vein are accessible for 
venipuncture. In many swine these veins can 





Method of restraint and approximate 
location of superficial veins on the ear. 


Fig. 1. 


be seen easily, but in some pigs it may be 
necessary to compress them near the base of 
the ear in order to locate their position just 
beneath the skin and make them accessible 
for puncture. It may even be necessary to clip 
the hair on the ear before the veins are lo- 
cated. For making the puncture a Bard- 
Parker knife (No. 3 handle, No. 12 blade) is 
very satisfactory. With the point of the blade 
a puncture made at right angles to the long 
axis of the vein is produced and the blood 
allowed to flow freely in a stream over the 
border of the ear and directly into the collect- 
ing vial or tube. The hair and skin of the ear 
should be dry when collecting blood in this 
manner. The hemorrhage, if troublesome, can 
be controlled quite satisfactorily with Monsel’s 
powder, although no harm will result if the 
wound is not treated. For this operation the 
patient should be restrained by placing a slip 
* noose: around the nose and upper jaw and se- 
curing the free end of the rope to an immov- 
able object. 
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Conclusion 

An attempt has been made to point out some 
of the more important factors that enter into 
the problem of the diagnosis of brucellosis in 
swine. , 

Generally speaking, objective clinical symp- 
toms of brucellosis, while quite characteristic 
when present in “full bloom” (abortion in the 
pregnant female; epididymitis and/or orchitis 
in the intact male), these symptoms are not 
manifested by a large proportion of the swine 
affected with this disease. Fortunately an ag- 
glutination test is available, which when prop- 
erly interpreted, becomes a valuable diagnostic 
criterion. The interpretation of the agglutina- 
tion test results is made from a titer profile of 
the reactions of all the animals in the herd 





Fig. 2. Collecting the blood sample from the 
ear of the sow shown in Fig. 1. 


of breeding age. The application of this pro- 
cedure is described. 

Methods of collecting the blood samples 
and of the manner of caring for and handling 
are discussed. : 

It is our belief that more and more of the 
breeders of purebred swine are becoming inter- 
ested in the matter of brucellosis. Many of 
them have come to know that this disease can 
disrupt a prospective breeding program and 
they and also many others are more apprecia- 
tive of the importance of this disease from the 
public health standpoint. 

- ee ee 
Swine diseases cost Ohio farmers more than 


10 million dollars a year—DEAn W. R. KRILL. 
t 7 i 4 


Swine were first introduced into the terri- 
tory that is now the United States by DeSoto, 
who brought a number of the animals from 
Cuba to Florida in 1538. A century later, the 
first swine came to the northern colonies from 
the Netherlands and Britain. 
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Semen Examination to Determine 


Fertility in Swine 

T HAS been estimated that 10% of the boars 

sold for breeding purposes are returned to 
the breeder with the explanation that they 
are not fertile. To the breeder this presents 
a serious problem because a high percentage 
of these boars appear vigorous, healthy, and 
possess sufficient libido. Occasionally, a boar 
that has been sold for a large sum, with a 
guarantee, is returned and the breeder is likely 
to go to the trouble to determine if the boar 
is fertile or not. 

To date, few veterinarians have resorted 
to the examination of semen in order to de- 
termine fertility of an individual boar. Many 
of the technics used to determine fertility in 
the bull may be used, with some modifications, 
in swine. The equipment necessary consists of 
an artificial vagina similar to that used on 
bulls with a larger collecting vial; a 150 to 
500cc flask is preferred. A sow in heat or 
another boar may be used for a jump animal. 


The ejaculate of a boar differs from that of 
the bull in that it ranges from 150 to 500cc in 
quantity compared to an average of 5cc ob- 
tained from the bull. The ejaculatory process 
takes from five to 20 minutes, depending on 
the individual boar. The first part of the ejac- 
ulate is watery appearing, high in cellular de- 
bris and urine, amounting to 5 to 20cc. The 
next wave or phase is a milky appearing liquid, 
which is high in sperm concentration, and is 
followed by thick gelatinous material resem- 
bling cooked tapioca. Following this portion 
of the ejaculate will be another wave of highly 
concentrated semen and finally the last phase 
consists of the gelatinous appearing material. 
Of the average ejaculate, the gelatinous mate- 
rial comprises one-half of the total. 


The semen has to be collected in a manner 
to prevent cold shock and examined imme- 
diately. It is best to strain the ejaculate 
through a piece of sterile cheesecloth to sepa- 
rate the bulky material from the highly con- 
centrated sperm portion. 

There are several tests that may be used 
to determine quality of semen in swine that 
in general will give some indication of the 
male’s fertility. They include appearance, 
quantity, motility, morphology, viable percent- 
age, actual count longevity, and in some cases 
a bacteriological examination. 

When the gelatinous appearing substance 
has been removed, the liquid portion should 
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have a milky appearance and be not too 
watery. A yellowish or reddish color indicates 
contamination with urine or blood. The quan- 
tity of the liquid portion for a young boar | 
should range from 30 to 60cc, and for a mature 
boar, 100 to 300cc. A good sample should show 
very active motility with evidence of mass 
movement. A simple stain can be used for the 
morphology examination. Not over 25% of the 
total number of sperm should show abnormal 
heads, broken tails or other deformities. A 
high percentage of abnormalities indicates in- 
fertility. 

The average boar will have a concentration 
of 25 million to one billion sperm per cubic 
centimeter. A red blood cell counting chamber 
and pipette may be used for this purpose. If 
brucellosis or other infections are suspected, a 
bacteriological examination of the semen is 
advisable. 





A case of superfetation reported in 1938 by Doctor 
Swinehart of Elida, Ohio. 


With all or a part of these tests, the exam- 
iner can often estimate the boar’s fertility. 
Collectively, these tests are of value. If only 
one is used, its value in determining fertility 
is questionable. Of course, the most accurate 
test of fertility of an animal, as all realize, is 
pregnancy in the female. 

With some inexpensive equipment the vet- 
erinarian is in a position to offer another type 
of service to the swine producer. A good many 
boars could escape the castrating knife and 
many disputes could be settled easily by the 
physical examination of semen to determine 
fertility. 
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Liver Damage—lts 
Index to Prognosis 


The more obscure pathogenicities of a dec- 
ade ago—ascites, acetonemia, infectious hepa- 
titis and a host of others no longer face the 
practitioner as mysterious maladies. Through 
the adaptation of a liver-damage test recently 
developed in human medicine, the veterinarian 
is supplied with augmented versatility in 
diagnosis and prognosis. 

The new 'test as applied by this writer 
for veterinary use is simple and requires no 
special equipment.* In the practice of clinical 
pathology, the Hanger flocculation test, since 
its introduction 10 years ago has won approval 
and acceptance by practitioners and hospitals 
alike. 

The Hanger flocculation test is regarded as 
an index of liver disturbance. It is based 
upon the principal that cephalin cholesterol 
emulsion, when properly prepared, is not floc- 
culated by sera from normal individuals, but 
is flocculated by sera from patients with active 
disturbance of the liver parenchyma. The 
degree of flocculation parallels the severity of 
active liver disease, and may, therefore, be 
employed prognostically in estimating the de- 
gree and persistence of the active process.’ 
Jaundice due to biliary obstruction may be 
distinguished from hepatogenous jaundice by 
this flocculation test. 

Cappel and coworkers, modified the test 
material in 1949, to adapt flocculation to the 
blood of animals.’ Essentially, the proeedure 
remains the same as described originally by 
Hanger.’ The method is as follows: 

1. Place 4cc of normal saline in a clean test 
tube. | 

2. Add 0.2cc of serum which is collected 
‘from a whole blood sample of the subject. 

3. Add icc test antigen and shake well. 

4. Stopper and allow to stand in the dark 
at room temperature. 

5. Note flocculation and precipitation at six, 
12, 24 and 36 hours. 

In severe liver damage a four plus evalua- 
tion is observed in six to 12 hours by a com- 
plete precipitation leaving the supernatant 
liquid clear. In moderate damage or three 
plus evaluation, this flocculation takes 12 to 
24 hours. A slight to moderate damage is 
noted by extended flocculation time of 24 to 
36 hours and a partially incomplete floccula- 
tion. Slight damage is determined when 36 


*The equipment designed for making the test is manufactured 
by Cappel Laboratories, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 
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to 48 hours are required to flocculate. If no 
flocculation occurs in 48 hours, it can safely 
be said no impairment of liver function is 
present. 

The test, when its ingredients are prepared 
for veterinary diagnosis, has been found by 
the author to present virtues parallel to its 
predecessor in the field of human medicine. 

Applications are endless and constantly pre- 
senting themselves. Examples follow: Ascites, 
also known as cardiac edema (a misnomer in 
the light of this work) has now been shown 
to be due in a large number of instances to 
interference with venous circulation. Any con- 
dition which interferes with the peritoneal, 
portal, or mesenteric venous circulation, will 
cause collections of serous fluids in the ab- 
dominal cavity. Such conditions would be 
cirrhosis, neoplasms, tumors, or abscesses of 
the liver. Cirrhosis can hardly be diagnosed 
without the flocculation test as palpation in 
an animal is difficult and jaundice does not 
always appear. 

Ascites is a result of failing liver function, 
rather than a sign of portal stasis.‘ It is im- 
perative for the progressive veterinarian to 
apply the flocculation test to every case of 
ascites presented to him for observation. Early 
diagnosis of liver damage offers hopeful prog- 
nosis to a once incurable ailment, with the 
advent of amino acids and dimethionine 
drugs. 

In the author’s experience a considerable 
number of patients slow in postnatal recovery, 
manifest variable liver damage which is has- 
tened when they are treated accordingly. All 
unthrifty nursing animals should routinely 
be subjected to the test for liver damage. 

General debility, as shown. by Albanese, is 
pronounced when it is impossible to maintain 
body weight from the lack of sulfur-containing 
amino acids in the diet. Nitrogen balance is 
restored by methionine: 

Babesia canis, the etiological factor of ma- 
lignant jaundice, generally acknowledged to 
be transmitted by the dog tick or Ixodes ricinus 
can be quickly determined by the flocculation 
test. The disease is characterized by presence 
of fever, anemia, jaundice, hemoglobinuria 
and finally death. 
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The extent of liver damage is important in 
recovery from uremia. Kirk acknowledges that 
diseases of the liver are not often recognized 
during life because symptoms are not definite 
or characteristic. (A statement made in a 
current text.) 

Acetonemia, as now more frequently diag- 
nosed in the dairy cow, has been variously 
explained as to cause. A recent theory merits 
greater consideration and is supported by the 
new flocculation test. The liver has a filter 
function in the body which makes it a natural 
target for infections carried by the blood 
stream. In severe infection the liver becomes 
damaged. This is followed by an inability of 
that organ to supply the blood sugars for the 
destruction of ketone bodies. It is therefore 
plausible that the acetonemia complex may 
result as a secondary condition caused by im- 
paired liver function.® In such instances, the 
injection of the usual dextrose solutions do not 
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suffice for the cure of the cow. Supportive 
treatment with amino acids, the B complex 
vitamins and dimethionine drugs are indi- 
cated. 

It should be evident to the reader therefore, 
that the application of the liver flocculation 
test merits consideration in a great many 
pathologic symptoms where damage to the 
liver may arise both directly and secondarily 
as a sequence to a primary ailment. Further, 
it must be agreed that the possibilities of this 
test are beyond the conservative sphere of 
measure. 
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Liver, in situ, of yearling Hereford steer showing advanced fascioloidiasis. This animal along with about 
3,000 others shared the same feeding grounds and pasture with a large herd of deer during one winter 
and spring. 


The number of beef livers condemned for 
fluke infestation more than doubled during 
the period 1942 (13%) to 1948 (2.85%). 

- ©. F:. £ 

A total of 1,651,233 beef livers and 171,459 
calf livers were condemned for all causes 
during 1948. This entailed a loss of 16,798,000 
pounds of valuable food worth $5,096,000. 

ahs £ 

There were 293,912 telangiectasis livers con- 
demned during 1948 at abattoirs maintaining 





federal meat inspection and 81,446 spotted 
livers that may be related to fluke infestation. 
SL FF 


In meat packing plants maintaining fed- 
eral inspection by veterinary inspectors’ 783,- 
327 beef livers were condemned for abscesses 
in 1948. In the same year 406,996 beef livers 
were condemned because of infestation by 
flukes. In the light of these figures no one 
can gainsay the importance of distomiasis to 
the American livestock industry. 
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Canine Salmonellosis 


ALMONELLA organisms are relatively com- 

mon in substances that frequently con- 
taminate or are ingredients, in the ration of 
dogs. Cherry, Scherago and Weaver,’ bought 
250 samples of meat from 58 retail markets in 
and near Lexington, Kentucky. Five and nine- 
tenths per cent of the pork and 4.7% of the 
beef cuts were positive for Salmonella. Twenty 
per cent of the pork livers, 9.5% of the pork 
chops and 10% of the brains contained the 
organisms. Mesenteric Imyph glands from 40 
lots of healthy hogs consisting of 25 animals 
per lot were checked by Rubin, Scherago and 
Weaver,’ for Salmonella. Nineteen of the lots 
(47.5%) were positive. Of 50 hogs examined in- 
dividually, five or 10%, yielded Salmonella in- 
volving 10 species among which were S. typhi- 
murium, S. enteritidis and S. choleraesuis. 

The incidence of salmonellosis in poultry is 
high. Pullorum disease has decreased, but 
paratyphoid infections seem to be on the in- 
crease. Edwards and Bruner’, at the Kentucky 
experiment station studied 2285 Salmonélla 
outbreaks occurring in man and animals over 
the United States. Of these outbreaks 1405, or 
more than one-half, occurred in poultry. S. 
typhimurium were responsible for 409 out- 
breaks and 492 were due to S. pullorum. Solor- 
vey, Spaulding and Goresline,‘ examined 5000 
samples of spray-dried eggs and found Sal- 
monella in 31% of them with 18 species repre- 
sented. The organisms were recovered from 13 
to 16% of the dirty egg shells. 

Rodents may act as a reservoir of certain 
Salmonella species. Virtilent strains of S. typhi- 
murium have been used in the past in rat 
poisons. Epizootics of salmonellosis occur 
among these rodents. Several investigations 
indicate that from 1 to 17%° of rodents are in- 
fected with Salmonella. The organisms are 
known to live in rat feces for more than 100 
days. 

The experiments of Ostrolenk and Welch,‘ 
indicated that flies also may be vectors. Fly 
eggs planted in mash infected with S. enteri- 
tidis resulted in infected maggots, pupae and 
adults. Infected flies, given access to healthy 
mice, resulted in the infection of a number of 
the mice with some deaths. Further experi- 
ments also demonstrated that the transfer of 
the Salmonella from the infected mice to 
healthy flies to healthy mice was possible and 
occurred in a number of instances. 

In view of the above data it would appear 


*This work was conducted as a special problem by Doctor 
Kintner under the supervision of Dr. Clarence R. Cole, 
Chairman of the Department of Veterinary Pathology, Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University. 


By LOREN KINTNER.* B.S., D.V.M. 
Columbus, Ohio 


that dogs frequently come in contact with the 
Salmonella organisms. In Michigan, of 100 
dogs checked by Wolff, Henderson and Mc- 
Callum,’ for Salmonella, 18% were excreting 
the organisms in the feces with 16 species 
represented. In one kennel, 27 dogs were 
checked five times over a period of several 
months. Thirteen were excreting Salmonella 
in the feces. These animals had previously 
suffered from enteritis, septicemia and distem- 
per, but were not ill at the time the test was 
made. They did not seem to be chronic car- 
riers of one specific strain. A dog would be 
positive for one strain a week and be in- 
fected with a different species the next week, 
or possibly be negative for several tests, be- 
fore acquiring another species. A portion of 
the diet consisted of rejected, candled eggs. 

Edwards and Bruner,’ listed 79 Salmonella 
outbreaks among carnivora as compared to 
1405 for poultry, 34 for horses, 19 for ru- 
minants, 385 for swine and 325 for humans. 
This may not be a true picture of the inci- 
dence of Salmonella infection, however, since 
the cultures were received from various agen- 
cies and departments in 36 states, it should 
give a reliable indication. S. typhimurium, 
S. choleraesuis and S. enteritidis caused the 
majority of the outbreaks in the carnivora, 
however, 13 other species were involved. 

Dr. N. P. Pyle® says, “S. enteritidis septi- 
cemia and toxemia are becoming important 
disease entities in dogs. They are more im- 
portant than is generally suspected. There is 
no question but that they exist as entities 
and are not necessarily preceded by a debili- 
tating canine distemper virus infection.” 

E. Van Ermengen, quoted by Dack,’ told of 
sausage contaminated with S. enteritidis which 
killed one man and caused illness in others. 
The organisms were lethal to rats, mice, guinea 
pigs and rabbits, but not to dogs. Brown, 
Bruner and Moran,” reported the death of a 
Boxer due to a S. pullorum septicemia. Bene- 
dict, McCoy and Wisnicky," studied 286 foxes 
consigned to the laboratory for post-mortem 
examination. Twenty-eight of the deaths were 
attributed to Salmonella involving S. typhi- 
murium, S. choleraesuis, S. newport, S. pullorum 
and S. anatum. Stafseth, Neu and Sholl,” re- 
ported Salmonella infection in a Fox Terrier 
bitch and her pups. Two weeks following par- 
turition the pups died of a septicemia due to 
S. choleraesuis. The same organisms were is0- 
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lated from the uterine discharge. The bitch 
had been associating with a herd of swine that 
had suffered from necrotic enteritis. Barto,” 
reported the death of a hunting dog from a 
hemolytic strain of S. enteritidis. Craige” re- 
ported S. anatum as the cause of a syndrome 
of diarrhea, inappetence, hypersensitivity, in- 
coordination, partial paralysis of hind quar- 
ters, blindness, and fits of running and bark- 
ing. Van Dorssen,“ gave S. enteritidis to pup- 
pies six weeks of age. On the third day symp- 





tons of dullness and diarrhea were manifest, 
but all recovered. Fecal samples were positive 
up to the fifth day after infection. Organisms 
were isolated from mesenteric lymph nodes 
three weeks later at necropsy. 


Experimental Results 
The feces of 71 dogs in the Ohio State Uni- 


versity Veterinary Clinic were examined for. 


the presence of Salmonella. No attempt was 
made to pick the cases. The dogs represented 
a cross-section of the clinic cases. SS difco agar 
was inoculated with a dilution of the material 
collected. Representative, nonlactose, ferment- 
ing colonies were transferred to Kligler slants. 
Thirteen of the dogs or 18% were positive for 
Salmonella. Almost 50% of the dogs suffering 
from distemper were infected. This lowers the 
percentage to 10% in the nondistemper cases. 
In only one case, of this group, was any sig- 
nificance attached to the presence of Sal- 
monella by the clinician. 

An attempt was made to infect several dogs 
with S. typhimurium and S. enteritidis. The 
S. typhimurium organisms were obtained from 
a Beagle that showed symptoms of a chronic 
hemorrhagic enteritis, which had persisted for 
several months or until his death. S. typhi- 
murium was consistently present in great 
numbers in the bowel passages of this Beagle 
even after treatment with streptomycin and 
sulfathalidine. The S. enteritidis organisms 
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were recovered from the feces of a dog suffer- 
ing with distemper. 

Dog No. 9 received the washings from an SS 
agar plate heavily seeded with S. typhimurium 
daily, for three consecutive days via a stomach 
tube. The organisms were recovered in the 
feces. The feces were negative six days after 
the last dose of organisms was given. 

Dog No. 1 was infected with ascarids and 
hookworms. He was given three to 4ml of 
the Beagle’s feces daily via a stomach tube 
on three consecutive days. On the second day 
of dosing he was given the recommended dose 
of tetrachlorethylene followed in two hours 
with nemural. The organisms were never re- 
covered in the feces. 

Dog No. 8 received 5ml of a 24-hour broth 
culture of S. typhimurium mixed in his feed. 
The organisms were recovered in the feces. 
The feces were negative eight days later. 

Dog No. 13, received 5ml of a 24-hour broth 
culture of S. enteritidis mixed in the feed for 
two days. The organisms were recovered in 
the feces. The feces were negative in three 
days. 

A cat was given 10ml1 of a broth culture of 
S. typhimurium mixed in the feed. This was 
followed in two days with five ml of.S. enteri- 
tidis also administered orally. On the next 
day he was given five ml of S. enteritidis and 
five ml of S. typhimurium in the feed. Only 
S. typhimurium was recovered in the feces. 
The feces became negative in four days. 

None of the above animals showed the 
slightest evidence of any ill effects. They re- 
mained on full feed and had no diarrhea. 

Dog No. 9 was given 1ml of a 24-hour, broth 
culture of S. typhimurium intraperitoneally. 
This was given six days prior to the oral doses 
mentioned above. No ill results were noted. 

Dog No. 8 was given 10m! of a 48-hour, broth 
culture of S. typhimurium intravenously at 
9:25 a.m., December 10th. This was 14 days 
after he had received the oral dose mentioned 
above. In a half hour he became restless and 
had a large bowel movement in which there 
was considerable mucus. By noon he was 
vomiting. At 3 pm. his temperature was 
104.2° F., pulse 108, and respiration 24. He was 
very depressed and still vomiting mucus. The 
oral mucosa and conjunctiva were congested. 
On the next day the temperature was 101.6° F., 
pulse 120, respiration 24. He was depressed and 
refused food. No diarrhea was present. De- 
cember 12, the pulse was back to 72 and he 
appeared much brighter. The following day 
the appetite and bowel eliminations were nor- 
mal and he appeared to be completely re- 
covered. The organisms decreased in numbers 
in the blood until December 14, at which time 
no more organisms could be cultured. On 
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autopsy no significant gross lesions were ob- 
served. 

Since the initial symptoms appeared some- 
what like anaphylactic shock a control dog 
was given 10ml of sterile broth intravenously. 
No symptoms appeared. 

Dog No. 3 was given 10m1 of a 24-hour, broth 
culture of S. typhimurium intravenously De- 
cember 9, at 10:30 a.m. By 3:30 p.m., his tem- 
perature was 103.6° F., pulse 120, respiration 
24. He was retching and vomiting blood tinged 
mucus. Depression was marked. Diarrhea was 
present and he was badly soiled with feces. 
The next day he was still much depressed and 
relaxed. He couldn’t be induced to stand or 
even to lie up on the sternum. His temperature 
was 101° F., pulse 90, respiration 16. The 
pulse was weak. There was no peristalsis. 
During the next few days his condition re- 
mained unchanged. He became very emaciated 
and dehydrated, however, there was no diar- 
rhea. December 13 he began to improve and 
made a slow, uneventful recovery. After the 
14th day no organisms could be cultured from 
the blood. One month later he was still some- 
what thin. The necropsy findings were as 
follows. A small nodule was observed on the 
spleen which appeared to be a walled-off ab- 
scess. The capsule of the kidney was adhered 
at various areas. There were several blood 
stained areas about lcm in diameter in the 
prostate. S. typhimurium was cultured from 
the intestinal wall. 


Summary 

1. Salmonella organisms are relatively com- 
mon in substances that frequently contam- 
inate the ration of dogs. 

2. A number of dogs carry Salmonella or- 
ganisms in their digestive tracts without suf- 
fering any discernible ill effects. 

3. The incidence of Salmonella infection was 
much higher in dogs suffering from distemper 
than in the other dogs studied. 

4. Salmonella organisms are capable of caus- 
ing serious illness in dogs, however, it was not 
possible in the above trials to cause any illness 
or produce a chronic carrier by feeding organ- 
isms to healthy, mature dogs. 

5. Salmonella typhimurium given intraven- 
ously to two dogs produced grave symptoms, 
but both experimental animals recovered 
without treatment. 
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Fright Disease Unrelated to Ingestion 
of “Agenized” Flour 

Hysteria (fright disease) has been rife in 

France; all ages and breeds of dogs being 

equally susceptible. Dogs that received dog 

biscuits and mongrels living on kitchen scraps 


_ were affected alike. It was concluded that bis- 


cuits do not play any part in causing canine 
hysteria. Moreover, flour in France is not sub- 
jected to any form of bleaching or improving 
process. The cause of canine hysteria in 
France must be different from that of Mellan- 
by’s dogs. Brit. Med. Jour. Abst. Vet. Bul., Page 
167, April 1949. 

Fright disease (hysteria) in dogs has been 
prevalent in the United States for many years, 
although less prevalent in the last decade 
than formerly. There is no possibility that it 
‘was caused by “agenized flour,” since as every- 
one familiar with the dog food industry knows, 
bleached flour has never been used in the 
manufacture of dog biscuits in this country. 
Yet when the incidence of this disease was at 
its height it was precisely the dogs fed ex- 
clusively or largely upon commercial dog bis- 
cuits in which the incidence of the ailment 
was highest. Modified formulations, but con- 
taining the same flour as before, to a large ex- 
tent suppressed the disease among dogs fed 
upon commercial biscuits. 
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Clinical Reports 


Multiple Fetal Mummification in 
Cattle 


While it is admitted that mummification of 
the bovine fetus is not an uncommon oc- 
currence and veterinary practitioners are fa- 
miliar with this phenomenon, this report is 
submitted with the hope that it may prove 
of interest by reason that the mummification 
involved triplets. 

Veterinary Obstetrics, by W. L. Williams, 
mentions a series of 12 cases of bovine mum- 
mification presented by Moutiejunas (page 
359) , in which there was one case of unicornual 
and one of bicornual twins and two monsters, 
brachygnathus. As far as the writer can as- 
certain no reports have been made of mum- 
mified triplets. 

The subject of this case report was a grade 
Guernsey cow, seven years of age, with the 
following breeding history: 


Date served Date calved Days of gestation 





July 4, 1944....... April 14, 1945...... 284 
Cg | ene ae has 
SROs OE ND oss 536 Sealers: Scinihie si siei ess S346 

BN a goon a shane cece aes ss aes 

Dec. 24, 1945...... Oct: 2; 1046:........ 283 
TS ee eee ree eee ea 
April 29, 1947...... Feb. 5, 1948....... 283 
March 26, 1948... . Due to calve Jan. 2, 1949 


In view of the passing of the calving date 
and the continued absence of any noticeable 
signs of approaching parturition, a rectal ex- 
amination was made on January 16, 1949, 
when a firm mass could be palpated in the 
right uterine horn. There was no palpable 
movement and the consistency of the mass 
was similar to that of a mummified fetus. 
Treatment was deferred and the animal re- 
éxamined a month later when a definite diag- 
nosis of mummification was made. 

The cow was given an intramuscular in- 
jection of 30mg of stilbestrol dipropionate 
and within 72 hours there was a visible vaginal 
discharge accompanied by strong expulsive ef- 
forts. A vaginal examination at this juncture 
disclosed a firm mass wedged in the birth 
canal and this, on forced extraction, proved 
to be two fetuses, completely distinct and 
Separate with vestiges of the placenta present. 
In an attempt to insert capsules in the cornua, 
a further mass was felt and this, on extraction, 
proved to be a third fetus. 

Examination of the fetuses disclosed the 
following features: There were two males and 
one female, all normally formed. The hoofs 
were intact and the hair covering was com- 
plete.. The color markings were distinct and 








well differentiated, although masked by a yel- 
lowish coloration. The skin was exceptionally 
leathery in texture. The processes of resorp- 
tion and desiccation of the fluids of the fetal 
cavities and tissues were apparently complete. 
The weights and measurements taken from 
the tail head to the tip of the muzzle were as 
follows: first male — weight eight pounds, 
length 27 inches; second male—weight seven 
pounds, length 25 inches; and the female— 
weight six pounds two ounces, length 22 inches. 
In view of the stage of development, it was 
estimated that the death of the fetuses had 
occurred at about the 7th month of gestation. 

The causes suggested as being responsible 
for this condition of fetal mummification in 
the cattle are: (1) uterine torsion, (2) trich- 
omoniasis, (3) interplacental hemorrhage 
which separates the fetal membranes from the 
endometrium. In applying these to the case 
under consideration, the first cause can be 
definitely eliminated, while the second is un- 
likely, due to the desiccated condition of the 
fetuses as opposed to that of maceration and 
fluid contents of the uterus which are usually 
associated with trichomonad infection. 

The writer is inclined to the opinion that 
the condition was brought about by- an inter- 
placental hemorrhage possibly associated with 
pathological ovulation, the former occurrence 
taking place at about the seventh month of 
gestation. 

L. R. Hutson, B.V.Sc., D.V.Sc. 
Government Veterinary Surgeon 
Barbados, B. W. I. 
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Handling Severed Tendons 


After debridement of the wound, and surgi- 
cal repair as indicated in the case, we have 
adopted a bandage, which is a modification 
of that recommended by Dr. D. F. Lucky, for- 
mer state veterinarian of Missouri, that has 
Served well in many cases of severed tendons 
of either the fore or hind leg in equines. 

If not shod the hoof is fitted with a shoe 
and the leg bandaged as illustrated. Small 
holes are bored through the wall under the 
shoe on both sides, at the quarter and near 
the toe. Wires are passed through these holes 
leaving the ends long enough to twist over a 
wooden splint. A wood piece, 14% inch wide 
and 1% inch thick, and of sufficient length 
to reach up to the tarsal or carpal joint, is 
cut and fitted snugly between the wings of 
the shoe. The wood must be strong and clear. 
The fetlock is-now strongly flexed until the 
sole is perpendicular or continuous with the 
plane of the posterior surface of the cannon. 
bone. The wood splint is fixed at the lower 
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point by the wires which are twisted over the 
piece and then stapled to the wood. Strong 
muslin bandages wrapped over the full length 
of the wood piece hold it in place along its 
length and immobilize the fetlock and pha- 





langeal joints. Remember to pad the splint 
carefully with cotton or a piece of unsheared 
sheep skin to avoid skin necrosis. Re-dress 
as frequently as indicated by cutting away 
enough bandage to expose the wound for 
treatment, but still retain the flexion of the 
leg, then replace the bandage. 
J.T. Alston, D.V.S. 

Tupelo, Miss. 
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Necrobacillosis in a Bull 
The patient, a three-year-old Hereford bull, 
weighing about 1200 pounds, was trucked to 
the Clinic, October 13, 1948. The following his- 
tory was given by the owner: 
This bull was off-feed Saturday, October 9. 
Monday the owner gave him a gallon of min- 


eral oil. Tuesday the local veterinarian pre- .- 


scribed two pounds of laxative. Tuesday eve- 
ning the local veterinarian examined the bull 
and suggested the possibility of intestinal 
trauma instead of impaction. 

A complete physical examination showed 
emaciation, dehydration, listlessness and weak- 
ness. The temperature was 101.6° F., respira- 
tory rate 55 and the pulse 90. 

Four days later the bull was given 1000cc of 
whole blood, intravenously, with negligible re- 
sults. The following day the temperature was 
99.7° F. with respiration and pulse unchanged. 

The animal died during the night of October 
19th-20th and a necropsy was held with the 
- following findings: 

Necrotic hepatitis, evidenced by multiple 
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necrotic foci from one-half to one inch in 
diameter throughout the liver, varying in 
color from whitish grey to yellowish white. 
The liver was adherent to the diaphragm, 
which was inflamed and contained necrotic 
foci. The pharynx, larynx and trachea 
showed numerous petechiate hemorrhages 
with mild catarrhal pneumonia in each 
lobe of the lung which was thought to be 
secondary to the inflammation of the 
pharynx, larynx and trachea. Both kidneys 





Liver showing necrotic foci. 


showed cloudy swelling. The spleen was 

large and edematous. 

With this information the post-mortem di- 
agnosis was Actinomyces necrophorus infarcts 
of the liver or necrobacillosis of the liver. 

This case was diagnosed as traumatic gas- 
tritis although no foreign body was found post 
mortem. One can easily see from the foregoing 
how similar this is to necrotic hepatitis and 
how such a diagnosis could be made here. 

Necrotic hepatitis is common in animals, 
especially cattle, but it is extremely uncommon 
to find it so pronounced. This ailment is of 
considerable importance as it is fatal. 

Some of the symptoms at the onset of the 
disease are: The animal may go off-feed and 
experience a rapid loss of weight. Diagnostic 
symptoms are high fever, icterus and sensitive- 
ness on deep percussion over the liver between 
the last two or. three ribs. Diarrhea may be 
present later with weakness and paresis. If 
foot rot is present, this may give a good lead 
to the diagnosis, since the condition is often 
metastatic. Differential diagnosis from trau- 
matic gastritis would depend upon the high 
temperature of the latter, icterus and differ- 
ence in the location of pain on percussion. 

The infection is generally supposed to reach 
the liver through the portal blood stream, but 
it is thought the organism may pass directly 
into the liver from the reticulum along the 
tract of hardware penetration. 

The intestinal tract may or may not be af- 
fected. In most cases it is not affected. Thus 
differing from this case. 

LYLE T. Bo.Ley, D.V.M. 
Kewanee, Ill. 
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Abstracts 


Treatment of Swine Erysipelas 
A sufficient and prompt use of antiserum 
accompanied by penicillin is recommended in 
swine erysipelas.* Ordinary penicillin should 
be used in acute cases rather than the slower 
acting types. 


?t t 3 ? 


Relapse in Infectious Feline Enteritis 

The author® describes two cases of feline 
leucopenia which recovered, due to the prompt 
use of homologous serum and penicillin. Both 
cats had been vaccinated. They were castrated 
six weeks later, and came down with the dis- 
ease in less than a week. The author feels 
that the castration lowered the effectiveness 
of the vaccine. 

7 gv 7 v 


Bat Rabies in Mexico 

The possible rabies hazard to cattle on the 
ranges of the Southwest has been mentioned 
heretofore in these pages.“ The danger is 
accentuated in the report of an outbreak of 
this disease among cattle on the West Coast 
of Mexico, where it has existed unrecognized 
for a number of years.” 

Vampire bat rabies in Mexico is character- 
ized by the same peculiarities that it exhibits 
in Brazil where it was first recognized, and in 
Venezuela, Colombia, and countries of Central 
America to which it has since spread. In- 
fection is conveyed exclusively by blood suck- 
ing or frugivorous bats. Cattle are the prin- 
cipal sufferers from the disease. It is much 
less frequent in horses and mankind, uncom- 
mon in sheep, seldom seen in swine and almost 
unknown in the dog. The principal symptom 
is paralysis beginning in the hindquarters. 
Salivation also occurs. An attack is mortal to 
farm animals, but may continue in bats for a 
long period. 

There are many grasslands in northern 
South America where cattle can be grazed only 
if vaccinated against rabies annually. In re- 
cent years the mortality from rabies in at 
least one infected herd in Mexico, has ranged 
from 20 to 50%. 

Vampire bats—Desmodus rufus—have been 
discovered inhabiting a cave only 300 miles 


*Servettas, J. Rouget du pore. Actions therapeutic du 
serum et de a penicilline (Swine erysipelas: therapy with 
antiserum and penicillin.) Bul. de ’ Acad. Vét. Fr. 22:117-120, 
(Feb.) 1949, 

*Cathelineau, P. Observations sur le traitement de la 
leucopenie du chat. grip g on the treatment of leuco- 
oy in the cat.) Bul. de Acad. Vét. Fr. 22:107-109, (Feb.) 


_ 4A new reason for eradicating rabies. Vet Med. 42:279, 
(Aug.) 1947. : 


“Johnson, H. N. Derriengue: vampire bat rabies in Mexico. 
Am. Jour. Hyg. 47:189-204. 
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from the Rio Grande. So far as known en- 
vironmental factors are equally favorable for 
them on this side of the border. 
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Human Infection with Actinomyces 
Bovis 

Seven cases—four Hodgkin’s disease, one 
brucellosis, one abdominal granuloma and one 
xanthoma tuberosum—in which Actinomyces 
bovis (ray fungus) was identified in aspirated 
specimens of bone marrow are reported”. In 
some of these cases the organism was isolated 
from the blood, liver biopsy specimens and 
spinal fluid. The authors do not regard A. bovis 
as being responsible for the ailments of any 
of these patients and postulate that this or- 
ganism might be found in the bone marrow 
of patients suffering from a wide variety of 
unrelated ailments if a search were made 
for it. 

v Gg # v 


Effects of Thiamine Deficiency on 
the Heart 

Thiamine deficiency is associated with pro- 
nounced electrocardiographic changes in the 
pig’. These include bradycardia and prolonged 
P-R interval as well as second degree auriculo- 
ventricular block, abnormalties in the P waves, 
inversion of T:, nodal and ventricular prema- 
ture beats, complete block with ectopic ventri- 
cular rhythm, and auricular fibrillation. 

Inanition alone may cause bradycardia but 
thiamine deficiency appeared to cause a great- 
er degree of slowing than could be accounted 
for by inanition. It is concluded that, in the 
thiamine-deficient pig, bradycardia is attri- 
butable to the vitamin deficiency. The electro- 
cardiographic changes are probably the ex- 
pression of the disturbance in metabolism 
which is caused by lack of thiamine.—H.J.M. 
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Verminous Dermatoses 

The authors" review briefly the verminous 
dermatoses of animals and humans including 
those caused by Ancylostoma, Habronema, 
Rhabditis and Filariidae. 

They describe a dog, which had dry, scaly, 
depilated erythematous, nonpruritic skin 
areas. These lesions appeared similar to those 
of demodectic mange but showed no pustules. 
Scraping reveals larvae identified as Rhab- 
ditis. They were differentiated from Ancylos- 


Z “Schain, Philip, et al. Actinomyces bovis in tissues and 
boy fluids. Jour. Lab. and Clin. Med. 34: 677-679, (May) 
1949, 

20Wintrobe, M. M. 1943. 
sociated with thiamine deficiency in pigs. 
Hosp. 72:169. 

‘1Brizard, A. and Euzeby, J. Un cas de dermatose ver- 
mineuse du chein. (A case of verminous dermatosis in a 
dog.) Rev. de Méd. Vét., 100-82-86, (Feb.) 1949. 


Eletrocardiographic changes as- 
i Bal. Johns Hopkins 
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toma larvae and microfilaria by the presence 
of an esophagus with two bulbar enlargements. 
The larvae were found also in the straw of the 
kennel; no adults were seen. The authors as- 
sumed that the adult was the common Rhab- 
ditis strongyloides. The contaminated straw 
was removed and the condition disappeared 
spontaneously. 


Mn. ee fee 


Glycogen Intravenously May be 
Harmful 

Hueper” injected a solution of glycogen in- 
travenously into dogs in single or repeated 
doses and elicited hematic reactions character- 
istic of the macromolecular hematic syndrome 
(primary transitory leucopenia, secondary mye- 
loid leucocytosis, anemia, accelerated erthy- 
rocytic sedimentation, increased clotting time) . 

The livers of such dogs show hydropic swell- 


ing and fatty infiltration of the liver cells and - 


a negligible amount of glycogen. The aorta 
and the myocardial and renal arteries exhibit 
intimal and medial lesions of a proliferative 
and degenerative nature. 
Repeated intravenous introduction of glyco- 
gen is not a er ap procedure.—H.J.M. 
ee 


Penicillin Vehicle for Sustaining 
Therapeutic Levels in Mastitis 


Results in handling mastitis in dairy cows 
following the use of penicillin by instillation 
into affected quarters have been far superior 
to any previous treatments. Improvements in 
the technic” employed are further advancing 
the efficacy of this antibiotic. 

Profound studies have developed that in 
mastitis due to Streptococcus agalactiae peni- 
cillin has a fissibactericidal action, i.e., it is 
to be expected that streptococci which are 
multiplying will be killed quickly and those in 
a dormant or nondividing state will remain 
unaffected. It has been pointed out the 0.5 
unit of penicillin per cubic centimeter of milk 
constitutes an effective therapeutic level for 
halting the multiplication of streptococci. 
Greater concentrations have proved of no 
advantage, since killing is dependent on sus- 
ceptibility of the microérganism, which in turn 
is dependent upon the phase of growth. 

Two obvious problems then present them- 
Selves: (1) How can penicillin be instilled into 
a lactating quarter so as to be retained over 
a sufficient length of time by a single treat- 
ment to cover the period required for slowly 


4Hueper, W. C. 1943. Experimental studies in cardiovas- 
cular athology; Arch. Pathol 36:381. 

ve me «+ Stulto, A. Ww. Lee, S. W., and Byrne, 

tudies on Vehicles for ‘Sustaining Penicillin Levels 

in the Bovine Mammary Gland. Am, Jour. Vet. Res., 10:66 
(Jan.), 1949. 

*Vehicle B, Penicle, supplied by the Wallace Laboratories, 
Inc., Princeton, iS 
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dividing streptococci to complete a growth 
phase and, (2) What vehicle will best serve 
the purpose for carrying penicillin solutions 
into the upper portions and ducts of the lac- 
tating gland countercurrent to milk being 
secreted? 

Experiments designed by the author to carry 
stains in the udder tissue with aqueous peni- 
cillin vehicles and those of water-in-oil emul- 
sion indicated the distinct advantage of the 
emulsion vehicles. Treated udders removed 
at slaughter at varying periods following treat- 
ment, quick frozen, and sectioned demon- 
strated a marked difference in distribution of 
the tracer dye. The quarters infused with 
the water-in-oil emulsions showed general dif- 
fusion throughout the milk ducts, including 
the uppermost level. This efficient transpor- 
tation of the penicillin high into the alveoli 
of the udder by negative geotropism is im- 
pressive. Udders infused with dyed aqueous 
solutions of penicillin showed a _ distinct 
demarcation a short distance above the cis- 
tern area. 


Studies were made to determine the com- [ 
parative persistence of the penicillin in treat- 
ed udders following a single instillation of ff 
100,000 units in water and in two especially ff 


formulated water-in-oil emulsion vehicles. By 
means of these emulsion vehicles penicillin 
levels were maintained for significantly longer 
periods than is the case when water is used 
as the injection vehicle. 


even slowly growing streptococci will have 
divided within this period and thus be sus- 
ceptible to the fissibactericidal action of peni- 


cillin. In some instances repeated instillations }7 
may be spaced at 72-hour intervals if indi- [7 


cated. 
5 v 7 v 


Salmonellosis in Dogs 


Wolfe and associates,” in a bacteriological | 


examination of 100 dogs, discovered 18 of them 


to be eliminating a total of 16 types of Sal- 7 
monella. It developed that some of the 18 were | 
but transient carriers. The types of Salmonella 7 
were serologically, biochemically and morpho- ~ 
logically similar to types which commonly in- © 


fect man, domestic animals and birds. 


The researchers concluded that (1) sal- 
monellosis is more common in dogs than has § 
been thought heretofore, (2) the dog should” 


be regarded as a possible source of salmonel-| 


losis in man, and (3) its public health sig-| 


nificance evaluated accordingly. 





Wolfe, A. H.; Henderson, N. D., and McCallum, G. L 
Salmonella from "dogs and the possible relationship to sal 
monellosis in man. Am. Jour. Pub. Hith., 38:403-308, 1948) 





With one of the fF 
vehicles* effective levels were maintained for [7 
72 hours following a single intramammary |* 
injection of 100,000 units. It is suggested that | 
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Human Infection with Avian 
Pneumoencephalitis 
Two naturally occurring cases of conjunc- 
tivitis, one in a broiler plant operator and the 
second in a veterinary student, in which the 
virus of avian pneumoencephalitis was con- 
firmed by hemagglutination, hemagglutination 
inhibition, serum neutralization technics and 
antibody response in chickens, is believed to 
pe the first reported cases” of the isolation of 
this virus from man in the United States. 
The disease has been reported in laboratory 
workers and poultrymen in Australia and 
Palestine. All patients have shown a con- 
junctivitis. In the two cases reported by the 
authors no general symptoms of illness were 
noted other than a slight discomforting eye 
irritation, which continued for three days after 
the onset. 


ee SF 


Virus Diseases in Dog”® 

‘It has often been the case that persons who 
have made an excellent contribution to scien- 
tific advance by classical experimentation fre- 
quently have delayed further progress in 
solving the problem by a dogmatic pronounce- 
ment which, while true in their experience, 
was not of universal application. Perhaps no 
final chapters have yet been written® about 
most of our everpresent infectious diseases. 
The essence of this observation applies to the 
work of Laidlaw and Dunkin on canine dis- 
temper. Whereas, these investigators, accepted 
the reduced virulence of their experimental 
virus on the basis of purification, and proved 
the point by demonstrating satisfactory re- 
sults of protective tests, the experiences of 
many practitioners have not confirmed the 
theory that canine distemper was caused by 
a single virus. The excellent work done by 
Laidlaw and Dunkin was largely responsible 
for the general acceptance of the dictum, and 
failures to protect a young animal from dis- 
temper or distemper-like symptoms, was ex- 
plained away by widely divergent theories. 


Now it appears fairly well established that 
much of the so-called clinical distemper oc- 
curring during the last 30 years has been due 
to some other cause than the virus isolated 
and later employed as a prophylactic agent by 
Laidlaw and Dunkin. These causes may be, 
according to the author, separate viruses or a 
mutation of one or more viruses, giving rise 
to symptoms ordinarily grouped. Differentia- 
tion in the clinical diagnosis is attempted but 


* Ingalls, W. L., D.V.M. and Ann Mahoney, Isolation of 
the Virus of Newcastle Disease from Human Beings, Am. 
Journ, Pub. Hith. 39: 737-740 (June), 1949. 
. = Weipers, W. L., M.R.C.V.S. Glasgow, Virus diseases 
in dogs. Vet. Rec. 61:319—325 (June), 1949. 
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needs further study and correlation with 
laboratory findings—either by employment. of 
the complement fixation tests, animal inocula- 
tion or examination for differential cell in- 
clusion bodies. 

In developing a tentative classification of 
these virus diseases the author offers a list 
of symptoms of each of these groups, explain- 
ing that while not pathognomonic they are 
useful pointers. 


1. Distemper (Laidlaw and Dunkin): (a) 
Diphasic temperature curve; (b) coryza and 
crusting around the eyes; (c) vomiting at on- 
set; (d) characteristic nasal appearance in 
convalescence and (e) epileptic fits occasion- 
ally at onset of second fever elevation and 
often at the end of the same fever phase. 

2. Hard Pad Disease: (a) Ten day incuba- 
tion period; (b) insidious onset, occasionally 
ushered in with hysteria; (c) eyes—slight 
catarrh, rarely a profuse discharge; (d) hard 
pads at seven to 21 days; (e) may be no eleva- 
tion in temperature; (f) respiratory catarrh 
Slight in early stages; (g) offensive diarrhea— 
pad breath and.tremors; (h) late develop- 
ment of pneumonia with-tendency to relapse 
after apparent recovery; (i) increased respira- 
tion; (j) running down character of pulse; 
(k) recurrence of fits, etc. 


3. Disseminated Demyelinating Encephalitis: 
(a) Protracted course (this may be hard pad 
disease of long duration). 


4. Disseminated Encephalomyelitis: (a) 
Adults often affected; (b) insidious onset; 
(c) no catarrh; (d) dullness; (e) aimless 
wandering, fits, paralysis, ataxia; (f) no 
chorea. 

5. Toxoplasmosis (not a virus disease but in- 
cluded here for differential diagnosis): (a) 
Fits, fever and change of temperament follow- 
ing a 14-day illness. 

6. Contagious Canine Hepatitis (Fox Encep- 
halitis—Green): Type I—(a) fever, soft 
cough; (b) slight discharge from conjunctiva; 
(c) tonsils red and swollen; (d) loss of ap- 
petite; (e) vomiting, collapse and death. Type 
II—(a) apathy; (b) sudden violent convul- 
sions; (c) great agitation; (d) spasms of the 
extremities; (e) blindness; (f) corneal opacity. 

7. Postvaccination Encephalitis: (a) History 
should be some guide. 

8. Lymphocytic Choriomeningitis: (a) Cau- 
sal virus has been found in the central nervous 
system of dogs but as far as is known does not 
cause disease in this animal. 

Certainly much work remains to be accom- 
plished to classify and identify these separate 
conditions if indeed there are this many or 
more disease entities of the distemper com- 
plex. 
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Book Reviews 


Cats—Care, Training, Feeding, Breeding and 
Exhibiting, by Marquerite A. Norton, 142 pages; 
49 illustrations, including drawings by Glady 
Emerson Cook. Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York. Price: $2.75. 


This little book on cats may be criticized 
only for its brevity yet for this reason it should 
well serve the purpose for which it is written 
— “,.. for the person who by gift or pur- 
chase has had the good fortune to acquire a 
cat.” General remarks on care and manage- 
ment, house-breaking, feeding and breeding 
are discussed in lay terms. Nothing is included 
regarding diseases of the cat and their treat- 
ment, which is indeed commendable, consid- 
ering the common tendency of many breeders 
and fanciers of all animal species who write 
to attempt discussions in a field in which they 
generally have little or no training. “Never 
try to doctor him yourself,” urges the author, 
veterinarians are well trained and sym- 
pathetic. Modern veterinary hospitals are 
adequately equipped and efficiently managed.” 

Breed descriptions and show points are giv- 
en in detail. Appended is a list of associations 
and clubs, shows and magazines devoted to 
cats. It may be recommended to your client 
who has recently acquired a kitten and de- 
sires to learn more about its care. 


7 y i 7 


Veterinary Helminthology, by Banner Bill 
Morgan, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Veterinary Science, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, and Phillip A. Haw- 
kins, A.B., M.A., D.V.M., Professor of Parasi- 
tology, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michi- 
gan State College. Offset printing; 400 pages; 
58 plate illustrations. Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Price $7.00. 

This book, according to the authors, has been 
developed from material prepared for courses 
on veterinary parasitology which the writers 
have used during recent years for class room 
lectures. It is scholastic notebook in charac- 
ter. 

Text material is divided into nine chapters; 
treating helminth parasites as they occur in 
various domestic, pet and fur animals. An 
appendix lists parasites by scientific name ac- 
cording to host animal, and an index by the 
generic nomenclature. Each chapter deals 
with the worms by class; Trematoda (flukes) , 
Cestoda (tapeworms), Nematoda (round- 
worms) and selected helminths infecting 


specific hosts. There is a brief discussion of 
synonyms, common name, disease, morphology, 
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location, life cycle, pathology, diagnosis, treat- 
ment and general remarks concerning all com- 
mon species, whereas others are simply listed. 
Selected references conclude each chapter. 

Veterinary Helminthology is a comprehen- 
sive discussion of all helminths of the common 
domestic, pet and fur animals, reported as oc- 
curring in the United States. It should prove 
particularly helpful to students of veterinary 
parasitology, helminthologists, etc. The veter- 
inary practitioner may find emphasis on cer- 
tain parasites or groups, out of proportion to 
their frequency of occurrence. This fact may 
not continue to reflect the situation in some 
parts of the country. Some practicing veter- 
inarians may not wish to study flukes in dogs 
beyond recognizing them, but he is vitally 
interested in the life cycle, effective treatment 
and control measures of these parasites that 
are causative agents of his everyday disease 
problems. In this respect the book is wanting 
as a reference work for the veterinary prac- 
titioner. None can gainsay the importance ot! 
parasites infecting our domestic animals. Any 
material that will further our understanding 
or aid in establishing control measures is a 
welcome addition to our professional litera 
ture. 
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NEW VETERINARY QUARTERLY 


Copies of Volume I, No. 1, of Veterinaria y Zoo- 
technia, a quarterly magazine of veterinary medi- 
cine and animal engineering, published in Lima, 
Peru, have just reached the U.S. ; 

It is an attractive journal. The first issue con- 
tains four articles on brucellosis-epizootiology, dis- 
tribution, economic significance and control—one 
article of internal parasites of horses, one on the 
bacteriology of mastitis, and one on the use of 
sulfonamides, and one on the 14th International 
Veterinary Congress, which will be held in London, 
Aug. 10th to 13th. 

A list of Peruvian veterinarians contains 98 
names. Since this number is insufficient to justify 
a publication it is presumed the new magazine will 


“endeavor to serve the veterinarians of other Latin 


American republics. In this it should find a ready 
welcome from Mexico to Patagonia. 
i v i ¢f 


Bulletins, Circulars, Booklets, Etc. 


Toxicity of Chlorinated Insecticides—A report of 
tests of the popular insecticides of this group. Spe- 
cial Report K-22. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Box 232, Kerrville, Texas. 


Combined Use of Crystal-Violet Vaccine and Hog 
Cholera Antiserum.—A resumé of the previous pub- 
lication on this subject and a record of further 
experiments, which support the original conclu- 
sion that “no justification for the combined use 
of crystal-violet vaccine and hog cholera antiserum 
was found in the work reported in this circular. 
On the contrary, when adequate doses of serum 
were given along with standard doses of vaccines, 
the combined treatment was found to be harmful 
rather than _ beneficial.”—Circ. No. 807, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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